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Editoricds 


LOOK  WE  Not  a  few  of  God’s  saints  are  skeptical 
FOR  A  whether  there  will  be  another  revival  in  the 
REVIVAL?  church  in  view  of  the  predicted  apostasy  of  the. 

last  days.  Before  any  conclusions  are  reached, 
it  would  be  well  to  define  what  a  revival  is.  If  it  means 
vast  throngs  listening  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  what 
is  true  today  in  the  world  far  surpasses  anything  in  past  gen¬ 
erations.  The  radio  is  now  taking  the  gospel  into  homes 
where  it  could  never  have  gone  before.  Radio  is  easily  God’s 
way  of  calling  out  the  Church  in  the  last  days.  If  a  revival 
means  to  return  to  the  methods  and  means  used  by  Moody 
and  Finney  in  their  day,  it  is  probable  that  no  such  expe¬ 
riences  will  be  repeated.  More  people  who  need  to  hear  it 
hear  the  gospel  every  day  than  either  Moody  or  Finney  ever 
dreamed  of  preaching  to  in  their  lifetime.  We  should  be 
grateful  for  the  immense  ministry  of  the  gospel  reaching 
out  over  the  air. 


^  ^  ^ 

THEOLOGY  In  its  scope  and  general  character,  Protestant 
students  of  theology  have  felt  themselves  too 
much  bound  by  the  Reformation.  There  has  been  far  too 
little  freedom  to  discover  the  boundless  truth  of  God’s  Word. 
Probably  no  greater  oversight  is  to  be  credited  to  theologians 
generally  than  that  of  failing  to  distinguish  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  Among  modern  Bible  expositors,  of  course, 
it  is  common  to  distinguish  between  law  and  grace  and  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  the  Church.  However,  the  real  distinction, 
which  reaches  out  the  farthest  in  its  complications,  is  be¬ 
tween  Judaism  and  Christianity.  It  is  true  that  both  of 
these  systems  are  found  in  the  one  book,  the  Bible,  and  that 
each  incorporates  truth  respecting  God,  man,  sin,  and  re¬ 
demption.  But  these  similarities  do  not  constitute  these  two 
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systems  one  and  the  same.  There  is  much  in  the  law  code  of 
Great  Britain  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
but  this  does  not  constitute  the  two  countries  the  same. 
Bible  study  and  understanding  of  God’s  truth  really  begin 
when  one  distinguishes  between  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
By  no  means  is  Judaism  out  of  existence.  It  is  in  abeyance 
and  has  been  for  1,900  years.  It  still  has  very  much  to  be 
fulfilled,  nevertheless,  and  an  eschatology  as  extensive  as 
that  of  Christianity. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
^  ^  ^ 

KORAH  What  always  refreshes  the  child  of  God  as  he 
REDIVIVUS  studies  the  Word  is  that  it  is  not  only  time¬ 
less  in  its  message,  but  timely  as  well.  In  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  we  read  the  fami¬ 
liar  and  yet  heart-breaking  account  of  Korah,  a  man  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  power,  who  rallied  to  himself  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  congregation,  men  of  re¬ 
nown,  in  order  to  oppose  and  defy  the  God-given  authority 
of  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  name  of  Korah  stands  now  for 
rebellion  against  constituted  authority.  The  apostle  Jude, 
centuries  later,  warns  that  in  the  last  days  ungodly  men  will 
go  in  the  way  of  Cain  (the  religious  murderer),  and  will  run 
riotously  in  the  error  of  Balaam  (the  religious  racketeer), 
and  will  perish  in  the  gainsaying  of  Korah  (the  religious 
rebel). 

Today  in  our  beloved  land  we  find  Korah  revived  and  re¬ 
stored,  stalking  through  the  land  and  bringing  misery  and 
woe  with  his  rebellious  ways.  No  authority  is  sacred  to  him 
if  it  stands  in  the  way  of  his  selfish  ends.  Constituted  author¬ 
ity,  lawful  government  may  be  set  aside  when  it  runs  coun¬ 
ter  to  selfish  objectives.  May  God  awaken  us  to  pray  might¬ 
ily  for  the  putting  down  of  this  spirit,  born  of  the  evil  one, 
before  it  works  anarchy  in  this  God-blessed  land  of  ours. 


Charles  Lee  Feinberg 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 

SOTERIOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

(Continued  from  the  October-December  Number,  19A6) 

THINGS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  CHRIST  IN  HIS 
SUFFERINGS  AND  DEATH 

XII.  The  Spoiling  of  Principalities  and  Powers 
Important,  indeed,  is  the  revelation  that  there  are  super¬ 
mundane  dignitaries  who  under  divine  permission  are  exer¬ 
cising  transcendental  authority.  These  beings  are  designated 
principalities  and  powers.  The  title  (used  twice  of  earthly 
rulers — Rom.  13:1;  Titus  3:1)  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  these  beings  are  evil,  though  according  to  the  context 
they  are,  in  the  majority  of  passages  wherein  this  appellation 
appears,  said  to  be  evil.  It  seems  evident  that  the  word 
principalities  (dox»|)  must  convey  the  fact  of  their  dignity 
and  the  word  powers  (t^ovoia)  the  fact  of  their  authority. 
With  reference  to  those  angels  who  “kept  not  their  first  es¬ 
tate,”  Jude  by  the  use  of  declares  that  they  departed 
from  the  place  of  dignity,  but  then  no  implication  is  advanced 
that  they  sacrificed  any  aspect  of  their  power  and  authority 
(Jude  1:6).  They  are  created  beings  (Col.  1:16),  and  their 
abode,  though  above  the  sphere  of  humanity  in  might  (Heb. 
2:9),  is  lower  than  the  thone  of  God  where  Christ  is  now 
seated  (Eph.  1:21;  Heb.  10:12).  Over  these  and  all  super¬ 
mundane  beings  Christ  Himself  is  now  in  supreme  authority 
(Col.  2:10).  The  Church  is  now  God’s  instrumentality  by 
which  He  makes  known  unto  these  beings  “the  manifold  wis¬ 
dom  of  God”  (Eph.  3:10),  as  in  the  ages  to  come  He  will 
make  known  by  the  Church  the  “exceeding  riches  of  his 
grace”  (Eph.  2:7).  These  celestial  dignities  are  now  exer¬ 
cising  their  power  in  conflict  with  the  saints  on  earth  (Eph. 
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6:12),  and  so  the  Apostle  Paul  states  that  among  all  the 
opposing  forces  not  even  the  principalities  and  powers  are 
“able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord”  (Rom.  8:38,  39).  It  is  likewise  revealed  that 
Satan,  who  bears  the  title  of  The  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the 
Air  (Eph.  2:2),  is  the  regnant  authority  over  all  fallen  angels 
(Rev.  12:7-9;  Matt.  25:41).  It  is  evident  that,  from  the  time 
of  his  own  fall  in  the  dateless  past,  Satan  and  his  heavenly 
hosts  have  been  in  undisguised  rebellion  against  the  will  and 
authority  of  God,  and  that  it  was  Satan  himself  who  led  the 
first  man  into  the  desire  to  be  independent  of  God.  The  godly 
of  all  the  ages  have  been  given  divine  exhortations  and  warn¬ 
ings  in  view  of  Satan’s  opposition  to  God.  Similarly,  when 
offering  his  temptations  to  the  Son  of  God  in  the  wilderness, 
Satan  disclosed  his  own  antipathy  to  the  revealed  plan  and 
purpose  of  God.  In  the  end,  Satan  will  be  banished  forever, 
but  not  until  he,  with  his  angels,  has  waged  a  losing  battle 
against  the  holy  angels  (Rev.  12:7),  and  has  been  confined  to 
the  abyss  for  a  thousand  years  (Rev.  20:1-3).  His  final  and 
eternal  abode  is  “the  lake  of  fire”  (Rev.  20:10),  which  is 
“prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels”  (Matt.  25:41). 

This  judgment  of  Satan,  as  outlined  above,  was  first  pre¬ 
dicted,  then  gained  as  a  legal  sentence,  and  is  yet  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  prediction  is  by  Jehovah  Himself  (Gen.  3:15;  cf. 
Isa.  14:12;  Ezek.  28:16-19),  and  discloses  that,  in  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  enmity  between  the  Seed  of  the  woman — 
Christ — and  Satan,  Christ  would  bruise'  Satan’s  head  and  in 
so  doing  Satan  would  bruise  Christ’s  heel.  The  conflict  was 
waged  at  the  cross,  and,  while  a  legal  sentence  was  there 
gained  against  Satan  which  anticipates  its  yet  future  execu¬ 
tion  or  the  bruising  of  Satan’s  head,  the  heel  of  the  Son  of 
God  was  bruised  when  He  died  on  the  cros^ 

The  combat  between  Christ  and  Satan  which  was  waged 
on  Cavalry’s  hill  involves  issues  and  powers  belonging  to 
higher  realms  than  this  earth,  and  things  beyond  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  time.  The  finite  mind  cannot  hope  to  apprehend 
the  scope  and  character  of,  this  illimitable  encounter.  It  is 
not  only  implied  that,  in  this  conflict,  Satan  exercised  his 
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utmost  power,  but  that  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  Son  of 
God,  likened  to  the  bruising  of  His  heel,  was  from  Satan.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  Satan  is  not  the  only  being 
who  is  said  to  bear  responsibility  for  the  death  of  Christ. 
Four  groups  or  individual  men  stand  accused  (Acts  4:27). 
It  is  probable  that  these  were  only  instruments  in  Satan’s 
power  (Eph.  2:2;  Col.  1:13).  All  this  seeming  unrestraint 
is,  nevertheless,  safeguarded  by  the  assuring  declaration  that 
what  was  done  either  by  Satan  or  man  was  only  the  out¬ 
working  of  the  “determined  counsel”  of  God  (Acts  4:28).  On 
the  divine  side,  the  death  of  Christ  was  at  the  hand  of  His 
Father  (John  3:16;  Rom.  3:25;  8:32),  by  the  wish  of  Christ 
Himself  as  a  self-wrought  sacriflce  (John  10:28;  Gal.  2:20), 
and  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  (Heb.  9:14). 

When  approaching  His  death,  Christ  said,  “Now  is  the 
judgment  of  this  world:  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world 
be  cast  out”  (John  12:31);  and  “Of  judgment,  because  the 
prince  of  this  world  is  judged”  (John  16:11).  Similarly,  the 
Apostle  Paul,  in  referring  to  the  victory  Christ  gained  over 
principalities  and  powers  by  His  cross,  states:  “Blotting  out 
the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was 
contrary  to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his 
cross ;  and  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  made 
a  shew  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it”  (i.  e., 
the  cross — Col.  2:14,  15).  Though  the  Law,  which  was  ad¬ 
ministered  by  angels  (Gal.  3:19;  Heb.  2:2),  is  not  the  rule 
of  life  for  believers  of  this  age,  agreement  cannot  be  accorded 
to  some  who  assert  that  it  was  the  Law  rule  which  was  here 
“spoiled”  by  the  death  of  Christ.  The  spoiling  is  too  mani¬ 
festly  of  the  principalities  and  powers.  In  addition  to  the 
direct  legal  sentence  which  Christ  gained  at  the  cross  against 
Satan  and  his  hosts,  the  issues  of  which  are  beyond  our  un¬ 
derstanding,  there  are  at  least  two  factors  in  this  victory 
which  may  be  apprehended,  (a)  In  their  relation  to  the 
authority  of  God,  Christ  and  Satan  represent  opposing  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  the  past  ages  Satan  uttered  flve  “I  will’s”  against 
the  will  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  14:13^  14),  and,  when  coming  into 
the  world,  Christ  said:  “Lo,  I  come  ...  to  do  thy  will,  0 
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God”  (Heb.  10:5-7).  This  utterance  of  Christ  addressed  to 
His  Father,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  made  in  connection  with 
His  anticipated  sacrificial  death,  (b)  Of  Christ  it  was 
prophesied  that  He  would  open  the  door  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  are  bound  (Isa.  61:1),  but  of  Satan  it  is  said:  “He 
opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners”  (Isa.  14:17).  The 
prisoners  are  Satan’s  and  the  release  of  them  by  Christ 
through  His  death  constitutes  a  far-reaching  achievement. 
Aside  from  the  mere  remnant  whose  sins  were  covered  by 
animal  sacrifices  in  the  long  period  between  Adam  and  Christ, 
the  vast  multitude  of  human  beings  stood  related  to  God  un¬ 
der  the  six  unalterable  indictments  recorded  in  Ephesians 
2:11,  12.  They  were  without  God  and  without  hope,  because 
they  were  without  Christ  and  in  the  world.  No  way  of  ap¬ 
proach  either  for  them  to  God  or  for  God  to  them  having  yet 
been  provided,  Satan  evidently  assumed  the  rule  over  them 
which  he  could  do  on  the  ground  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
wrested  the  sceptre  of  authority  from  Adam.  During  that 
extended  period,  had  God  approached  one  of  these  souls  with¬ 
out  a  righteous  provision  having  been  either  promised 
through  animal  sacrifices  or  made  actual  by  the  blood  of  His 
Son,  Satan,  it  is  probable,  could  have  challenged  the  Almighty, 
charging  Him  with  unrighteousness.  Thus  on  the  ground  of 
man’s  sinfulness  Satan  held  his  prisoners  bound.  But  since 
Christ  died  for  all  men,  as  He  certainly  did,  there  remains 
no  possible  barrier  between  God  and  man  other  than  a  lack 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  man  in  the  Savior.  The  prisoners  who 
otherwise  would  be  “without  hope”  are  now  confronted  with 
the  gospel  of  divine  grace — “Whosoever  will  may  come.” 

Thus,  it  may  be  concluded  that  one  of  the  major  objectives 
in  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  “spoiling  of  principalities  and 
powers.” 

XIII.  The  Ground  of  Peace 

But  a  slight  conception  may  be  had  by  finite  minds  of  this 
boundless  theme,  which  falls  naturally  into  three  general 
divisions,  (a)  The  peace  which  has  been  secured  for  indi¬ 
viduals  who  believe  is  closely  related  to  both  divine  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  propitiation,  but  is,  nevertheless,  specified  as  a 
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distinct  major  objective  in  the  death  of  Christ.  The  believer, 
being  cleared  of  every  indictment  and  even  justified  because 
of  the  value  of  Christ’s  death — which  value  is  received  by 
faith — ^there  is  secured  a  lasting  peace  between  God  and  the 
man  of  faith.  The  most  illuminating  passage  related  to  this 
personal  peace  is  Romans  5:1,  which  reads:  “Therefore  be¬ 
ing  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Thus,  also,  the  same  truth  is  declared 
in  Ephesians  2:13,  14a:  “But  now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye  who 
sometimes  were  far  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
For  he  is  our  peace.”  And,  again,  in  Colossians  1 :20,  having 
declared  the  broader  outreach  possible  to  God  in  securing 
peace  by  the  blood  of  the  cross,  the  Apostle  continues  with 
the  more  individual  and  personal  application  of  that  blood 
and  the  peace  it  secures.  He  writes  accordingly  in  the  next 
verses:  “And  you,  that  were  sometime  alienated  and  ene¬ 
mies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  recon¬ 
ciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death.” 

(b)  Of  great  importance,  too,  is  that  peace  which  obtains 
between  Gentile  and  Jew — in  spite  of  the  age-long  enmity 
between  them  and  their  disproportionate  privilege  as  declared 
of  the  Jew  in  Romans  9 :4,  5  and  of  the  Gentile  in  Ephesians 
2:12 — when  these  are  brought  by  saving  grace  into  the  one 
Body  of  Christ.  Of  this  the  Apostle  writes  in  Ephesians 
2:14-18:  “Who  hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down 
the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us;  having  abolished  in 
his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments  contained 
in  ordinances ;  for  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new  man, 
so  making  peace;  and  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God 
in  one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby: 
and  came  and  preached  peace  to  you  which  were  afar  off, 
and  to  them  that  were  nigh.  For  through  him  we  both  have 
access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.”  This  aspect  of  peace 
is  not  alone  dependent  on  a  mere  experience  of  grace,  one  to¬ 
ward  another;  it  is  positional.  Being  members  of  the  same 
Body,  all  distinctions  are  lost :  “Where  there  is  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  Barbarian,  Scyth¬ 
ian,  bond  nor  free:  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all”  (Col.  3:11). 
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In  the  covenants,  Israel  was  already  in  that  place  of  privilege 
which  is  termed  nigh  (Eph.  2:17),  but  the  Gentiles  who  by 
reason  of  not  knowing  any  such  relationship  were  far  off  are 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ  (Eph.  2:13). 

(c)  And,  finally,  there  is  a  peace  to  be  realized  through¬ 
out  the  universe — foreshadowed  in  the  thousand  years  under 
the  Prince  of  Peace — which  will  be  established  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Satan  (Col.  2:14,  15)  and  of  all  the  forces  of  evil. 
It  is  written:  “And  having  made  peace  through  the  blood 
of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself;  by 
him,  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in 
heaven”  (Col.  1:20).  The  program  which  Christ  will  follow 
is  clearly  predicted:  first.  He  shall  judge  the  nations  (Matt. 
25:31-46),  having  crushed  their  resistance  (Ps.  2:1-3,  8,  9; 
Isa.  63:1-6);  second.  He  shall  put  down  all  rule  and  author¬ 
ity,  which  will  require  a  millennium  of  years  and  involve  the 
subjection  of  both  angelic  and  human  spheres  (1  Cor.  15:25, 
26) ;  and,  third.  He  shall  restore  to  God  a  universal  kingdom 
of  peace  in  which  the  Son  eternally  reigns  by  the  authority 
of  the  Father,  and  God  is  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  15:27,  28). 

XIV.  The  Purification  of  Things  in  Heaven 

Sin  has  wrought  its  tragic  effects  within  the  angelic  hosts 
as  it  has  within  the  human  race,  and  yet  the  pollution  of  sin 
reaches  beyond  the  angels  in  heaven  and  men  on  the  earth. 
Its  defilement  has  extended  to  inanimate  “things”  in  both 
spheres.  It  is  stated  in  Hebrews  9:23  that  it  was  necessary 
for  heavenly  “things”  to  be  purified;  and  in  Romans  8:21-23 
creation  itself,  including  earth’s  creatures,  has  been  brought 
into  bondage  from  which  it  will  not  be  delivered  until  the 
time  when  the  believer’s  body  is  redeemed.  Because  of  this 
bondage,  the  whole  creation  now  groans  and  travails  in  pain. 
Even  the  redeemed  must  “groan  within  themselves”  during 
the  present  period  in  which  we  await  the  redemption  of  our 
bodies.  The  fact  that  defilement  has  reached  to  “things”  in 
heaven  as  well  as  to  “things”  upon  the  earth  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  revelation  and  is,  in  the  Scriptures,  consid¬ 
ered  quite  apart  from  the  effect  of  sin  upon  angels  and  men. 
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Among  the  contrasts  set  up  in  Hebrews,  chapters  8  to  10, 
between  the  typical  ceremonials  which  foreshadowed  Christ’s 
death  and  that  death  itself,  it  is  pointed  out  (Heb.  9:23) 
that,  as  the  tabernacle  on  earth  was  purified  by  the  blood  of 
animals,  so  the  heavenly  “things”  were  purified  on  the  ground 
of  Christ’s  blood  when  He,  as  High  Priest,  entered  the  heav¬ 
enly  realms.  We  read:  “But  Christ’s  being  come  an  high 
priest  of  good  things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this 
building  [i.  e.,  the  old  tabernacle] ;  neither  by  the  blood  of 
goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into 
the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us” 
(9:11,  12).  And,  referring  to  the  service  of  the  high  priest 
of  old  in  the  earthly  sanctuary,  the  writer  adds:  “Moreover 
he  sprinkled  with  blood  the  tabernacle,  and  all  the  vessels  of 
the  ministry  [i.  e.,  things].  And  almost  all  things  are  by  the 
law  purged  with  blood;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no 
remission”  (9:21,  22).  Such  was  the  type;  but  of  Christ’s 
own  service  in  fulfilling  this  as  the  antitype  it  is  stated:  “It 
was  therefore  necessary  that  the  patterns  of  things  in  the 
heavens  [the  old  tabernacle]  should  be  purified  with  these 
[the  blood  of  animals] ;  but  the  heavenly  things  themselves 
with  better  sacrifices  than  these.  For  Christ  is  not  entered 
into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands  [the  old  tabernacle], 
which  are  the  figures  [(iVTiTvn:o5]  of  the  true;  but  into  heaven 
itself”  (9:23,  24).  The  contrasts  and  parallels  thus  set  up 
between  the  type  and  the  antitype  are  obvious.  The  old  sanc¬ 
tuary  was  ceremonially  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  goats  and 
calves,  but  by  His  own  blood  Christ  entered  into  the  holy 
place  on  high  and  on  the  ground  of  that  blood  the  heavenly 
“things”  were  purified  and  by  “better  sacrifices”  than  those 
of  the  animals.  The  plural  sacrifices  as  here  used  of  Christ’s 
one  offering  of  Himself  may  be  assumed  to  be  categoric — 
comprehending  its  many  parts  within  what  is  one  category. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  why  the 
“things”  in  heaven,  that  is,  in  the  sphere  of  the  “holy  place” 
which  is  heavenly,  should  need  purification.  On  this  point 
Dean  Alford  quotes  Delitzsch  as  follows:  “If  I  see  aright. 
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the  meaning  of  the  writer  is,  in  its  ground-thought,  this:  the 
supernal  holiest  place,  i.e.  as  ver.  24  shews,  heaven  itself,  the 
uncreated  heaven  of  God,  although  in  itself  untroubled  light, 
yet  needed  purification  in  so  far  as  the  light  of  Love  towards 
man  was,  so  to  speak,  outdared  and  obscured  by  the  dre  of 
wrath  against  sinful  man;  and  the  heavenly  tabernacle,  i.e. 
the  place  of  God’s  revealing  of  His  majesty  and  grace,  for 
angels  and  men,  needed  a  purification,  in  so  far  as  men  had 
rendered  this  place,  which  was  destined  for  them  from  the 
beginning,  unapproachable  by  reason  of  their  sins,  and  so  it 
must  be  changed  into  an  approachable  place  of  manifestation 
of  a  God  gracious  to  men.” 

This  explanation  of  the  problem  is  not  without  its  diffi¬ 
culties.  Not  only  has  Delitzsch  apparently  extended  the  grace 
of  God  to  the  angels  which,  so  far  as  has  been  observed,  is 
never  even  implied  in  the  Scriptures,  but  he  has  made  the 
puridcation  of  “things”  to  be  the  removal  of  the  wrath  of 
God  against  sinners  of  this  earth  by  the  reconciliation  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that  “things  in  earth  and  things 
in  heaven”  are  by  the  cross  reconciled,  to  the  end  that  peace 
may  be  made  (Col.  1:20),  but  that  fact  is  far  removed  from 
the  divine  reconciliation  of  earth  dwellers  to  God.  Though 
the  student  is  by  this  problem  again  confronted  with  super¬ 
mundane  issues  too  vast  for  dnite  apprehension,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  be  reminded  that  sin  in  its  most  terrible  aspect 
of  lawless  rebellion  has  by  the  sin  of  the  angels  entered 
heaven,  or  the  abode  of  those  celestial  beings  divinely  desig¬ 
nated  as  “the  angels  of  heaven”  (Matt.  24:36).  Concerning 
the  “uncreated  heaven”  to  which  Delitzsch  refers.  Scripture 
seems  to  be  silent. 

The  revelation  that  “things  on  earth  and  things  in  heaven” 
are  reconciled  by  the  cross,  or  that  “things”  in  heaven  were 
purided  on  the  ground  of  the  blood  of  Christ  as  the  blood  of 
animals  served  to  purify  the  furnishings  of  the  earthly  tab¬ 
ernacle,  is  no  support  whatever  for  the  “universal  reconcilia¬ 
tion”  notion.  On  the  contrary,  the  Scriptures  declare  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  all  fallen  angels  and  all  unregenerate 
men  go  on  to  eternal  woe. 
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Though  in  its  essential  features  it  transcends  the  range 
of  human  understanding,  it  is  clear  that  the  purification  of 
“things”  in  heaven  constituted  one  of  the  major  objectives 
in  the  death  of  Christ. 

THE  SUFFERINGS  AND  DEATH  OF  CHRIST 
AS  PREVIEWED  IN  TYPES 

Dr.  Patrick  Fairbairn  begins  his  valuable  treatise  on  the 
types  with  the  following  statement :  “The  Typology  of 
Scripture  has  been  one  of  the  most  neglected  departments  of 
theological  science.”  This  declaration  is  significant  not  only 
for  the  recognition  of  an  inestimable  loss  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  but  for  the  fact  that  Typology  is,  by  this  worthy  theo¬ 
logian,  given  a  rightful  place  in  the  science  of  Systematic 
Theology.  Dr.  Fairbairn  does  not  assert  that  no  attention 
has  been  given  to  Typology  in  generations  past.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  goes  on  to  show  that  from  Origen’s  day  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  hour  there  have  been  those  who  have  emphasized  this 
theme,  and  that  some  have  emphasized  it  beyond  reason.  The 
contention  is  that  theology,  as  a  science,  has  neglected  this 
great  field  of  revelation.  Typology,  like  Prophecy,  has  often 
suffered  more  from  its  friends  than  its  foes.  The  fact  that 
extremists  have  failed  to  distinguish  between  that  which  is 
typical  and  that  which  is  merely  allegorical,  analogous,  par¬ 
allel,  a  happy  illustration  or  resemblance  may  have  driven 
conservative  theologians  from  the  field.  When  truth  is  tor¬ 
tured  by  faddists  and  extremists,  an  added  obligation  is 
thereby  imposed  upon  conservative  scholarship  to  declare  it 
in  its  right  proportions.  It  is  obvious  that  to  neglect  truth  is 
a  greater  error  than  to  overemphasize  it  or  to  misstate  it; 
and  Typology,  though  abused  by  some,  is,  nevertheless,  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence  from  works  on  Systematic  Theology. 
That  Typology  is  neglected  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  of 
upwards  of  twenty  notable  works  of  Systematic  Theology  ex¬ 
amined  but  one  lists  this  subject  in  its  index  and  this  author 
has  made  but  one  slight  reference  to  it  in  a  footnote. 

A  type  is  a  divinely  purposed  anticipation  which  illus¬ 
trates  its  antitype.  These  two  parts  of  one  theme,  type  and 
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antitype,  are  related  to  each  other  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
truth  or  principle  is  embodied  in  each.  It  is  not  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  type  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  doctrine;  it 
rather  enhances  the  force  of  the  truth  as  set  forth  in  the 
antitype.  On  the  other  hand,  the  antitype  serves  to  lift  its 
type  out  of  the  commonplace  into  that  which  is  inexhaustible 
and  to  invest  it  with  riches  and  treasures  hitherto  unrevealed. 
The  Passover  Lamb  type  floods  the  redeeming  grace  of  Christ 
with  richness  of  meaning,  while  the  redemption  itself  invests 
the  Passover  Lamb  type  with  all  its  marvelous  significance. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  type  is  not  the  reality,  as  is  the  anti¬ 
type,  the  elements  found  in  the  type  are,  in  the  main,  to  be 
observed  in  the  antitype.  Thus  the  type  may,  and  often  does, 
guide  specifically  in  the  right  understanding  and  cognizance 
of  the  structure  of  the  antitype.  The  type  is  as  much  a  work 
of  God  as  is  the  antitype.  Through  the  recognition  of  the 
relation  between  the  type  and  antitype,  one  like  prophecy  in 
relation  to  its  fulfillment,  the  supernatural  continuity  and 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  whole  Bible  is  established.  The 
field  both  in  Typology  and  Prophecy  is  vast,  there  being  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  legitimate  types  fully  one-half  of 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and  there  being 
even  a  greater  field  of  prophecy  wherein  there  are  upwards 
of  three  hundred  detailed  predictions  concerning  Christ  which 
were  fulfilled  by  His  first  advent.  There  are  three  major 
factors  which  serve  to  exhibit  the  unity  between  the  two  Tes¬ 
taments:  type  and  antitype,  prophecy  and  its  fulfillment,  and 
continuity  in  the  progress  of  narrative  and  doctrine.  These 
factors,  like  woven  threads  running  from  one  Testament  into 
the  other,  bind  them  not  only  into  one  fabric,  but  serve  to 
trace  one  design  which,  by  its  marvelous  character,  glorifies 
the  Designer. 

The  two  Greek  words  Tvjtog  and  ujicSeiypa  serve  in  the  New 
Testament  to  express  the  thought  of  that  which  is  typical. 
Tvjtog  means  an  imprint  which  may  serve  as  a  mold  or  pat¬ 
tern,  and  that  which  is  typical  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
mold  or  pattern  of  that  which  is  antitypical  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  Tvjiog  is  translated  by  five  English  words  {ensam'ple, 
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1  Cor.  10:11;  Phil.  3:17;  1  Thess.  1:7;  2  Thess.  3:9;  1  Pet. 
6:3;  example,  1  Tim.  4:12;  Heb.  8:5;  figure,  Acts  7:43;  Rom. 
6:14;  pattern,  Titus  2:7;  print  of  the  nails,  John  20:26). 
AeIyuo  means  a  specimen  or  example,  and  when  combined 
with  v3t6  indicates  that  which  is  shown  plainly  under  the  eyes 
of  men.  'Y;i68eiYpa  is  translated  by  two  English  words 
{example,  John  13:16;  Heb.  4:11;  8:5;  Jas.  5:10;  and  pat¬ 
tern,  Heb.  9:23).  Types  are  generally  to  be  classified  as  of 
persons  (Rom.  6:14;  cf.  Adam,  Melchizedek,  Abraham,  Sarah, 
Ishmael,  Isaac,  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  Solomon,  etc.) ;  of 
events  (1  Cor.  10:11;  cf.  the  preservation  of  Noah  and  his 
sons  in  the  Ark,  redemption  from  Egypt,  the  Passover  memo¬ 
rial,  the  Exodus,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  giving  of 
manna,  water  drawn  from  the  rock,  the  serpent  lifted  up, 
and  all  the  sacrifices);  a  thing  (Heb.  10:20;  cf.  the  taber¬ 
nacle  the  laver,  the  Lamb,  Jordan,  a  city,  a  nation) ;  an 
institution  (Heb.  9:11;  cf.  the  Sabbath,  sacrifice,  priesthood, 
kingdom);  a  ceremonial  (1  Cor.  5:7;  cf.  all  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  appointments  of  service).  It  is  impossible  in  this  space 
to  list  the  recognized  types  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  a  type  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  an  allegory  or  analogy,  some  rules  have  been 
advanced.  Among  these  one  declares  that  nothing  is  to  be 
deemed  typical  which  is  not  sustained  as  such  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  statement  is  subject  to  two  criticisms,  (a) 
In  the  light  of  1  Corinthians  10:11,  there  is  no  definiteness 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  words  “all  these  things” ;  yet,  what¬ 
ever  is  included  is  there  said  to  be  typical,  (b)  There  are 
many  easily  recognized  types  which  are  not  directly  sanc¬ 
tioned  as  such  by  any  specific  New  Testament  Scripture. 
Like  the  problem  of  primary  and  secondary  application  of 
the  truth,  the  recognition  of  a  type  must  be  left,  in  any  case, 
to  the  discernment  of  a  Spirit-guided  judgment. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  science  of  Systematic  Theology 
to  discover,  classify,  exhibit,  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  precise  features  of  Typology  are  yet  un¬ 
certain  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  theologians  have 
given  their  attention  to  other  things;  but  who  will  dare  to 
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estimate  the  restriction  imposed  on  the  theological  student’s 
own  spiritual  life  and  blessing  and,  through  him,  upon  all 
to  whom  he  ministers,  when  the  types  which  are  God’s  great 
pictures  of  truth  are  deleted  from  every  course  of  study  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  him  for  a  fruitful  and  worthy  ministry 
of  the  Word  of  God !  It  is  not  enough  to  give  these  themes 
a  passing  recognition  in  the  study  of  evidences;  the  student 
should  be  so  saturated  with  these  marvels  of  God’s  message 
that  the  whole  being  is  set  aglow  with  that  spiritual  radiance 
which  can  never  be  dimmed. 

A  true  type  is  a  prophecy  of  its  antitype  and,  being  thus 
designed  of  God,  is  not  to  be  rated  as  so  much  human  specu¬ 
lation,  but  as  a  vital  part  of  inspiration  itself.  Naturally, 
Christ  is  the  outstanding  antitype  since  the  supreme  object 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  “the  testimony  of 
Jesus.” 

About  fifty  well-defined  types  of  Christ  are  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Old  Testament  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  are  types  of  His  sufferings  and  death.  An  exhaustive 
and  conservative  treatise  on  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  long  been  a  desideratum,  but  such  a  work  cannot  be  in¬ 
cluded  here.  On  the  contrary,  the  briefest  survey  only  of 
the  major  types  bearing  upon  Christ’s  death  will  be  pre¬ 
sented. 

I.  The  General  Sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament 

1.  Abel’s  offering  (Gen.  4:4),  which  not  only  merits  the 
favor  of  Jehovah,  but  indicates  the  fact  that  divine  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  the  importance  and  value  of  blood  sacrifices  had 
been  given  to  the  first  pair  of  the  race  as  they  emerge  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  By  his  sacrifice,  Abel  obtained  witness 
that  he  was  righteous.  In  this  connection,  attention  should 
be  given  to  Hebrews  11:4;  9:22b  as  well  as  to  all  Scripture 
bearing  upon  the  importance  of  sacrificial  blood.  The  doc¬ 
trine  is  not  of  human  origin  and  as  certainly  its  fulfillment 
in  the  death  of  Christ  is  alone  the  plan  and  purpose  of  God. 

2.  Noah’s  altar  and  sacrifice  (Gen.  8:20-22).  The  ne¬ 
cessity  of  blood  sacrifice  is  the  same  as  in  the  history  of 
Abel,  but  the  building  of  an  altar  is  a  new  responsibility. 
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The  altar  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  doctrine.  Man  was  taught  by  divine  instruction  (Ex. 
20:24-26)  that  the  altar  represents  no  work  of  his  own 
hands.  It  is  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  which  is  blessed  of 
God  to  the  benefit  of  his  soul.  It  is  most  significant  that  the 
divine  instruction  respecting  the  building  of  an  altar  follows 
immediately  upon  the  giving  of  the  Decalogue.  Of  the  altar 
and  its  significance  C.  H.  Mackintosh  writes  in  his  Notes  on 
Exodus:  “It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  spiritual  mind, 
after  all  that  has  passed  before  us,  to  observe  the  relative 
position  of  God  and  the  sinner  at  the  close  of  this  memorable 
chapter.  ‘And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Thus  thou  shalt 
say  unto  the  children  of  Israel  ...  An  altar  of  earth 
thou  shalt  make  unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy 
burnt-offerings  and  thy  peace-offerings,  thy  sheep  and  thine 
oxen:  in  all  places  where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come  unto 
thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.  And  if  thou  wilt  make  me  an 
altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  stone;  for  if 
thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  polluted  it.  Neither 
shalt  thou  go  up  by  steps  unto  mine  altar,  that  thy  nakedness 
be  not  discovered  thereon’  (Ver.  22-26).  Here  we  find  man 
not  in  the  position  of  a  doer,  but  of  a  tvorshiper;  and  this, 
too,  at  the  close  of  Exodus  xx.  How  plainly  this  teaches  us 
that  the  atmosphere  of  Mount  Sinai  is  not  that  which  God 
would  have  the  sinner  breathing, — ^that  it  is  not  the  proper 
meeting-place  between  God  and  man!  ‘In  all  places  where  I 
record  my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.’ 
How  unlike  the  terrors  of  the  fiery  mount  is  that  spot  where 
Jehovah  records  His  name,  whither  He  ‘comes’  to  ‘bless’  His 
worshiping  people!  But  further,  God  will  meet  the  sinner 
at  an  altar  without  a  hewn  stone  or  a  step — a  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  which  requires  no  human  workmanship  to  erect,  or 
human  effort  to  approach.  The  former  could  only  pollute, 
and  the  latter  could  only  display  human  ‘nakedness.’  Ad¬ 
mirable  type  of  the  meeting-place  where  God  meets  the  sinner 
now,  even  the  Person  and  work  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
where  all  the  claims  of  law,  of  justice,  and  of  conscience  are 
perfectly  answered!  Man  has,  in  every  age  and  in  every 
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clime,  been  prone,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  ‘lift  up  his  tool* 
in  the  erection  of  his  altar,  or  to  approach  thereto  by  steps 
of  his  own  making.  But  the  issue  of  all  such  attempts  has 
been  ‘pollution*  and  ‘nakedness.*  ‘We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf, 
and  all  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags.*  Who  will  pre¬ 
sume  to  approach  God  clad  in  a  garment  of  ‘filthy  rags*?  or 
who  will  stand  to  worship  with  a  revealed  ‘nakedness*?  What 
can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  think  of  approaching  God 
in  a  way  which  necessarily  involves  either  pollution  or  naked¬ 
ness?  And  yet  thus  it  is  in  every  case  in  which  human 
effort  is  put  forth  to  open  the  sinner*s  way  to  God.  Not  only 
is  there  no  need  of  such  effort,  but  defilement  and  nakedness 
are  stamped  upon  it.  God  has  come  down  so  very  near  to 
the  sinner,  even  in  the  very  depths  of  his  ruin,  that  there  is 
no  need  for  his  lifting  up  the  tool  of  legality,  or  ascending  the 
steps  of  self-righteousness, — ^yea,  to  do  so,  is  but  to  expose 
his  uncleanness  and  his  nakedness’*  (pp.  270-72). 

Under  this  general  head  may  be  grouped  all  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Old  Testament,  all  of  which  look  on  to  the  death  of 
Christ. 

II.  The  Prescribed  Sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament 

1.  The  paschal  lamb.  Israel’s  national  and  abiding  re¬ 
demption,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  firstborn  in  each  home, 
was  secured  by  the  paschal  lamb.  So  far-reaching  is  this  re¬ 
demption  that  Israel  was  required,  in  recognition  of  it,  to  re¬ 
enact  the  Passover  throughout  all  her  generations — not  as  a 
renewal  of  redemption,  but  as  a  memorial.  The  two  general 
aspects  of  the  meaning  of  the  Passover  are  also  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  C.  H.  Mackintosh :  “  ‘And  they  shall  take  of  the 
blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side  posts  and  on  the  upper 
door  post  of  the  houses,  wherein  they  shall  eat  it.  And  they 
shall  eat  the  flesh  in  that  night,  roast  with  fire,  and  unleavened 
bread ;  and  with  bitter  herbs  they  shall  eat  it.  Eat  not  of  it 
raw,  nor  sodden  at  all  with  water,  but  roast  ivith  fire;  his 
head  with  his  legs,  and  with  the  purtenance  thereof*  (Ver. 
7-9).  We  have  to  contemplate  the  paschal  lamb  in  two  as¬ 
pects,  namely,  as  the  ground  of  peace,  and  the  centre  of  unity. 
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The  blood  on  the  lintel  secured  IsraeFs  peace — ‘When  I  see 
the  blood,  I  will  pass  over  you'  (Ver.  13).  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  required  in  order  to  enjoy  settled  peace,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  destroying  angel,  than  the  application  of  the  blood 
of  sprinkling.  Death  had  to  do  its  work  in  every  house 
throughout  the  land  of  Egypt.  ‘It  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die.'  But  God,  in  His  great  mercy,  found  an  unblem¬ 
ished  substitute  for  Israel,  on  which  the  sentence  of  death 
was  executed.  Thus  God's  claims  and  Israel's  need  were  met 
by  one  and  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  blood  of  the  lamb. 
That  blood  outside  proved  that  all  was  perfectly,  because 
divinely,  settled ;  and  therefore  perfect  peace  reigned  within. 
A  shade  of  doubt  in  the  bosom  of  an  Israelite  would  have 
been  a  .dishonor  offered  to  the  divinely  appointed  ground  of 
peace — the  blood  of  atonement.  .  .  .  We  shall  now  con¬ 
sider  the  second  aspect  of  the  passover,  as  the  centre  round 
which  the  assembly  was  gathered,  in  peaceful,  holy,  happy 
fellowship.  Israel  saved  by  the  blood  was  one  thing,  and 
Israel  feeding  on  the  lamb  was  quite  another.  They  were 
saved  only  by  the  blood;  but  the  object  round  which  they 
were  gathered  was,  manifestly,  the  roasted  lamb.  This  is 
not,  by  any  means,  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  The 
blood  of  the  lamb  forms  the  foundation  both  of  our  connec¬ 
tion  with  God,  and  our  connection  with  one  another.  It  is  as 
those  who  are  washed  in  that  blood,  that  we  are  introduced 
to  God  and  to  one  another.  Apart  from  the  perfect  atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ,  there  could  obviously  be  no  fellowship  either 
with  God  or  His  assembly.  Still  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  to  a  living  Christ  in  heaven  that  believers  are  gathered  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  with  a  living  Head  we  are  connected — 
to  *a  living  stone'  we  have  come.  He  is  our  centre.  Having 
found  peace  through  His  blood,  we  own  Him  as  our  grand 
gathering-point  and  connecting  link. — ‘Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them'  (Matt.  18:20).  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  only  Gath¬ 
erer;  Christ  Himself  is  the  only  object  to  which  we  are  gath¬ 
ered;  and  our  assembly,  when  thus  convened,  is  to  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  holiness,  so  that  the  Lord  our  God  may  dwell 
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among  us.  The  Holy  Ghost  can  only  gather  to  Christ.  He 
cannot  gather  to  a  system,  a  name,  a  doctrine,  or  an  ordi¬ 
nance.  He  gathers  to  a  Person,  and  that  Person  is  a  glorified 
Christ  in  heaven.  This  must  stamp  a  peculiar  character  on 
God’s  assembly.  Men  may  associate  on  any  ground,  round 
any  centre,  or  for  any  object  they  please;  but  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  associates,  it  is  on  the  ground  of  accomplished  redemp¬ 
tion,  around  the  Person  of  Christ,  in  order  to  form  a  holy 
dwelling-place  for  God  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17;  vi.  19;  Eph.  ii. 
21,  22;  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  5).”‘ 

The  six  essential  features  to  be  found  in  connection  with 
the  paschal  lamb  were :  a  lamb  without  blemish,  a  lamb  that 
was  tested,  the  lamb  forthwith  slain,  the  blood  to  be  applied, 
the  blood  a  perfect  propitiation  against  divine  judgments, 
the  lamb  to  be  partaken  of  as  food.  That  Christ  is  the  anti¬ 
type  in  all  this  could  hardly  be  doubted. 

2.  The  five  offerings  (Lev.  1:1 — 7:38).  The  five  offer¬ 
ings  are:  the  burnt-offering,  the  meal-offering,  the  peace¬ 
offering,  the  sin-offering,  and  the  trespass-offering.  These  are 
properly  classed  as  (a)  sweet  savor  offerings,  which  include 
the  first  three,  and  (b)  non-sweet  savor  offerings,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  last  two.  Previously  reference  has  been  made  to 
these  five  offerings  and  it  will  suffice  at  this  point  to  restate 
that  the  sweet  savor  offerings  represent  Christ  offering  Him¬ 
self  without  spot  to  God  (Heb.  9:14),  and  that  this  is  sub¬ 
stitutionary  to  the  extent  that,  as  the  sinner  is  wholly  void 
of  merit  before  God  (Rom.  3:9;  Gal.  3:22),  Christ  has  re¬ 
leased  and  made  available  upon  grounds  of  perfect  equity  His 
own  merit  as  the  basis  of  the  believer’s  acceptance  and  stand¬ 
ing  before  God.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  th  non-sweet  savor  offerings  represent  Christ  as  a  sac¬ 
rifice  for  sin,  and  as  such  the  Father’s  face  is  turned  away 
and  the  Savior  cries,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for¬ 
saken  me?”  (Ps.  22:1;  Matt.  27:46;  Mark  15:34).  The 
ground  of  a  forgiveness  both  just  and  complete  in  the  death 
of  Christ  is  thus  foreshadowed  in  the  non-sweet  savor  of¬ 
ferings. 


^Ibid.,  pp.  137,  138,  149,  150. 
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3.  The  two  birds  (Lev.  14:1-7).  As  on  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  when  two  goats  were  required  to  fulfill  the  entire  pic¬ 
ture  of  Christ's  death,  so  two  birds  are  required  in  the  cleans¬ 
ing  of  leprosy — the  type  of  sin.  The  first  bird  slain  speaks 
of  Christ  “delivered  for  our  offenses,”  while  the  second  bird, 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  first  bird  and  released,  speaks  of 
Christ  “raised  again  for  our  justification”  (Rom.  4:25). 

4.  The  Day  of  Atonement.  Again  the  larger  extent  and 
accomplishment  of  Christ’s  death  is  set  forth  typically  in 
magnificent  detail  by  the  events  and  specific  requirements  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  Of  the  typical  meaning  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  prescribed  for  the  Day  of  Atonement — the  bullock 
for  the  high  priest  and  the  two  goats — Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield 
states:  “The  offering  of  the  high  priest  for  himself  has  no 
anti-type  in  Christ  (Heb.  7:26,  27).  The  typical  interest 
centres  upon  the  two  goats  and  the  high  priest.  Typically 

(1)  all  is  done  by  the  high  priest  (Heb.  1:3,  ‘by  Himself'), 
the  people  only  bring  the  sacrifice  (Mt.  26:47;  27:24,  25). 

(2)  The  goat  slain  (Jehovah’s  lot)  is  that  aspect  of  Christ's 
death  which  vindicates  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  God 
as  expressed  in  the  law  (Rom.  3:24-26),  and  is  expiatory. 

(3)  The  living  goat  typifies  that  aspect  of  Christ’s  work 

which  puts  aivay  our  sins  from  before  God  (Heb.  9:26;  Rom. 
8:33,  34).  (4)  The  high  priest  entering  the  holiest,  typifies 

Christ  entering  ‘heaven  itself’  with  ‘His  own  blood’  for  us 
(Heb.  9:11,  12).  His  blood  makes  that  to  be  a  ‘throne  of 
grace,’  and  ‘mercy  seat,’  which  else  must  have  been  a  throne 
of  judgment.  (5)  For  us,  the  priests  of  the  New  Covenant, 
there  is  what  Israel  never  had,  a  rent  veil  (Mt.  27:51;  Heb. 
10:19,  20).  So  that,  for  worship  and  blessing,  we  enter,  in 
virtue  of  His  blood,  where  He  is,  into  the  holiest  (Heb. 
4:14-16;  10:19-22).  The  atonement  of  Christ,  as  interpreted 
by  the  0.  T.  sacrificial  types,  has  these  necessary  elements: 
(1)  It  is  substitutionary — the  offering  takes  the  offerer’s 
place  in  death.  (2)  The  law  is  not  evaded  but  honored — 
every  sacrificial  death  was  an  execution  of  the  sentence  of 
the  law.  (3)  The  sinlessness  of  Him  who  bore  our  sins  is 
expressed  in  every  animal  sacrifice — it  must  be  without  blem- 
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ish.  (4)  The  effect  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  is  typified 
(a)  in  the  promises,  ‘it  shall  be  forgiven  him’;  and  (b)  in 
the  peace-offering,  the  expression  of  fellowship — ^the  highest 
privilege  of  the  saint.”* 

The  specific  features  thus  required  are:  the  bullock  for 
the  high  priest,  the  substitution  of  the  animal  for  the  sinful 
person,  the  upholding  of  the  law,  the  perfect  character  of 
the  sacrifice,  the  sin  covered  by  the  blood  of  the  first  goat, 
and  guilt  taken  away  by  the  dismissal  of  the  second  goat. 

5.  The  red  heifer  (Num.  19:1-22).  The  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  cleansing  for  the  believer  is  stated  in  1  John  1:7, 
9.  Defilement  is  removed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  upon  confes¬ 
sion.  The  type  of  such  cleansing,  which  also  served  a  grand 
purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  Mosaic  system,  is  seen  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  red  heifer.  Of  this  J.  N.  Darby  writes: 
“The  heifer  was  completely  burned  without  the  camp,  even 
its  blood,  except  that  which  was  sprinkled  before  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation,  that  is,  where  the  people  were  to 
meet  God.  There  the  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times  (be¬ 
cause  it  was  there  that  God  met  with  His  people),  a  perfect 
testimony  in  the  eyes  of  God  to  the  atonement  made  for  sin. 
They  had  access  there  according  to  the  value  of  this  blood. 
The  priest  threw  into  the  fire  cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet 
(that  is,  all  that  was  of  man,  and  his  human  glory  in  the 
world).  ‘From  the  cedar  down  to  the  hyssop,’  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  nature  from  her  highest  elevation  to  her  lowest  depth. 
Scarlet  is  external  glory  (the  world,  if  you  please).  The 
whole  was  burned  in  the  fire  which  consumed  Christ,  the 
sacrifice  for  sin.  Then,  if  anybody  contracted  defilement, 
though  it  were  merely  through  neglect,  in  whatever  way  it 
might  be,  God  took  account  of  the  defilement.  And  this  is 
a  solemn  and  important  fact:  God  provides  for  cleansing, 
but  in  no  case  can  tolerate  anything  in  His  presence  unsuited 
to  it.  It  might  seem  hard  in  an  inevitable  case,  as  one  dying 
suddenly  in  the  tent.  But  it  was  to  shew  that  for  His  pres¬ 
ence  God  judges  of  what  is  suited  to  His  presence.  The  man 


'Scofield  Reference  Bible,  pp.  147,  148. 
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was  defiled  and  he  could  not  go  into  God’s  tabernacle.  To 
cleanse  the  defiled  person,  they  took  some  running  water, 
into  which  they  put  the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  and  the  man  was 
sprinkled  on  the  third  and  on  the  seventh  days;  then  he  was 
clean.”* 

The  essential  features  of  this  ordinance  were:  an  animal 
without  blemish,  the  slaying  of  the  animal,  every  part  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire,  the  retaining  of  the  ashes  for  cleansing  to¬ 
gether  with  the  mingling  of  the  ashes  with  water,  and  the 
application  of  the  water  and  ashes  for  the  cleansing  of  de¬ 
filement. 

III.  Miscellaneous  Types  of  ChrisVs  Death 

1.  The  coats  of  skin  (Gen.  3:21).  Jehovah  undertook  in 
behalf  of  the  first  sinners  of  the  human  race.  It  is  declared 
that  He  Himself  clothed  them  with  skins,  the  implication  be¬ 
ing  that  blood  was  shed.  Reason  rather  than  revelation  as¬ 
serts  that  animal  sacrifice  was  then  introduced  by  God,  and 
that  it  was  from  this  action  on  Jehovah’s  part  that  Abel 
knew  the  truth  by  which  he  was  guided  in  presenting  an  ac¬ 
cepted  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  Few  types  are  as  complete  as 
this.  God  undertakes  for  man;  the  imputation  of  sin  to  a 
substitute  is  implied;  and  the  covering  of  the  sinner  is  re¬ 
vealed. 

2.  Noah’s  ark  (Gen.  6:14 — 8:19).  The  history  of  the 
fiood  is  replete  with  suggestions  as  to  vital  truth.  Among 
these,  the  safety  of  those  in  the  ark  seems  to  be  a  definite 
preview  of  the  safety  of  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  Pitch 
was  used  to  cover  the  ark  and  by  it  the  waters  of  judgment 
were  resisted.  The  word  translated  pitch  is  the  same  word 
everywhere  translated  atonement.  The  significance  of  the 
use  of  this  word  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  writers. 

3.  Bread  and  wine  at  the  hand  of  Melchizedek  (Gen. 
14:17-24).  Melchizedek  bringing  forth  bread  and  wine  to 
Abraham  suggests  two  important  truths:  (a)  Abraham 
throughout  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  is  presented  as 
a  pattern  of  a  Christian  under  grace  and  not  of  a  Jew  un- 

'Synopsis  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  1:264,  265. 
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der  the  Law.  Grace  on  God’s  part  is  made  possible  only 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  He  who  said  “Abraham  rejoiced 
to  see  my  day:  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad”  (John  8:56). 
(b)  The  partaking  of  the  bread  and  wine  on  Abraham’s  part 
had  been  but  dimly  understood  by  either  Melchizedek  or 
Abraham — it  is  but  dimly  understood  by  the  majority  who 
partake  today — but  doubtless  it  aii  had  great  significance  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

4.  The  offering  of  Isaac  (Gen.  22:1-14).  In  this  mem¬ 
orable  experience,  Abraham  appears  as  the  type  of  the 
Father  offering  His  Son.  Abraham  was  spared  the  final 
ordeal,  but  according  to  Romans  8:32  “God  spared  not  his 
Son  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all.”  Isaac  is  the  type  of 
the  Son  who  is  a  willing  sacrifice  and  obedient  unto  death. 
The  ram  caught  in  the  thicket  is  the  type  of  a  suitable  sub¬ 
stitute  offered  in  the  place  of  another. 

5.  Joseph  (Gen.  37:2;  50:21).  Though  Joseph  as  a  type 
of  Christ  is  exceedingly  rich  in  its  vital  truth,  only  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  Joseph  in  the  pit — a  type  of  death — and  the  lifting 
him  out — a  type  of  resurrection — are  germane  to  this  thesis. 
However,  to  this  may  be  added  the  truths  that,  like  Christ, 
Joseph  was  beloved  of  his  father  and  was  hated  by  his 
brethren. 

6.  Manna  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  16:14-23).  From  the 
use  that  Christ  made,  as  recorded  in  John,  chapter  6,  of  the 
manna  as  a  type  of  Himself,  none  could  doubt  the  typical 
import  of  the  manna  from  heaven.  Thus  Christ  as  bread 
come  down  from  heaven  has  given  His  life  for  the  world. 

7.  The  smitten  rock  (Ex.  17:5-7;  Num.  20:7-13).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  1  Corinthians  10:4,  Christ  is  that  Rock.  By  His 
death  the  water  of  life  is  released;  but  He  could  be  smitten 
only  once.  The  smiting  of  the  rock  the  second  time  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  God  to  be  so  great  a  sin  that  it  precludes  Moses 
from  completing  his  task  of  taking  the  people  of  Israel  into 
the  promised  land.  The  death  of  Christ  is  infinitely  suffi¬ 
cient  and  admits  of  no  reenactment.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  Moses’  sin  apart  from 
the  Antitype — Christ  in  His  death. 
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8.  The  tabernacle  (Ex.  25:1 — 40:38).  In  this  one  struc¬ 
ture,  with  its  details,  the  most  extensive  typology  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  presented  and  there  is  much  that  is  related  to 
the  death  of  Christ.  The  tabernacle  itself  is  a  type  of  Christ 
as  the  only  way  to  God;  the  ark  of  the  covenant  sprinkled 
with  blood  is  typical  of  the  place  of  propitiation;  the  shew- 
bread  is  another  type  of  Christ  as  the  Bread  of  Life  given 
for  the  world;  all  references  to  silver  speak  of  redemption; 
the  brazen  altar  represents  those  judgments  against  sin 
which  Christ  bore  in  His  death;  the  candlesticks  are  a  type 
of  Christ  the  light  of  the  world ;  the  golden  altar  represents 
that  aspect  of  Christ’s  death  which  was  a  sweet  incense 
unto  God;  and  the  brazen  laver  foreshadows  the  cleansing 
of  the  believer-priest  through  the  blood  of  Christ  (1  John 
1:7,  9). 

THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST  ACCORDING  TO  VARIOUS  SCRIPTURES 

It  will  not  only  be  impressive,  but  highly  advantageous, 
for  the  student  to  observe  the  place  which  the  death  of  Christ 
— both  historically  •  and  doctrinally  considered — occupies  in 
the  Bible.  No  further  reference  need  be  made  to  the  typology 
which  characterizes  the  early  portions  of  God’s  Word,  nor  is 
there  important  teaching  on  this  theme  in  the  Old  Testament 
historical  books;  and  of  course  only  major  passages  will  be 
cited. 

I.  The  Death  of  Christ  according  to  Genesis 

Genesis  3 :15  is  a  preview  of  the  death  of  Christ.  In  that 
Scripture  the  fact  of  Christ’s  death,  its  relation  to  angelic 
authorities,  and  its  relation  to  sin  and  judgment  are  inti¬ 
mated.  It  is  fitting  that  a  recognition  of  the  cross  and  its 
final  triumph  should  appear  in  those  chapters  where  all  be¬ 
ginnings  are  recorded. 

II.  The  Death  of  Christ  according  to  Old  Testament 
Prophecy 

The  Psalms  which  bear  most  prophetically  on  the  death 
of  Christ  are  22:1-21  and  40:6,  7.  In  Isaiah  52:13 — 53:12 
the  outstanding  prediction  occurs. 

III.  The  Death  of  Christ  according  to  the  Gospels 
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In  this  portion  four  extended  accounts  of  Christ’s  death 
are  found  in  as  many  books,  as  well  as  His  own  predictions 
concerning  His  death. 

IV.  The  Death  of  Christ  according  to  Romans,  First  and 
Second  Corinthians,  and  Galatians 

Since  the  theme  of  salvation  is  so  dominant  in  these 
books  and  since  all  salvation  rests  on  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  is  found  largely  in  these  four  Epis¬ 
tles.  Portions  to  be  observed  are:  Romans  3:22-26;  4:26; 
5:7-10;  6:1-15;  14:9,  15;  1  Corinthians  1:18—2:8;  15:3;  2 
Corinthians  5:14-21;  Galatians  1:4;  2:20;  3:10,  13;  6:14,  15. 

V.  The  death  of  Christ  according  to  Ephesians,  Philip- 
pians,  and  Colossians 

The  following  passages  present  the  most  vital  truth: 
Ephesians  5:25-27;  Philippians  2:5-8;  Colossians  1:14,  20, 
which  final  passage  refers  to  the  reconciliation  of  things  and 
not  of  creatures. 

VI.  The  Death  of  Christ  according  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews 

To  a  large  degree,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  a  treatise 
on  the  death  of  Christ  and  with  special  reference  to  the 
truth  that  the  old  order  with  its  sacrifices  has  been  super¬ 
seded  by  the  one  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  The  book  of  Hebrews 
contributes  more  on  the  death  of  Christ  than  any  other  one 
New  Testament  book,  as  Leviticus  contributes  most  among 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Observe :  Hebrews  1 :3 ; 
2:9;  5:1-10;  7:25-27;  9:12-15,  16-18;  10:1-21;  12:2,  24; 
13:10-13. 

VII.  The  Death  of  Christ  according  to  Other  Books  of 
the  New  Testament 

In  this  more  general  classification  certain  passages  are 
to  be  noted:  Acts  17:3;  1  Thessalonians  4:14;  6:10;  1  Peter 
1:18-21;  2:21;  3:18;  4:1;  1  John  2:2;  Revelation  6:6,  9,  12; 
13:8. 


Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  April-June  Number,  19f^7) 


SERIES  IN  CHRISTOLOGY 


THE  PREINCARNATE  SON  OF  GOD 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Author’s  note:  The  series  of  studies  in  Christology  beginning  in 
this  issue  is  planned  to  present  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ  including 
His  Person  and  His  work  from  eternity  past  to  eternity  future.  With* 
out  undue  development  of  any  one  theme,  the  series  is  intended  to  in¬ 
clude  every  important  aspect  of  the  subject,  thereby  providing  for  the 
student  of  Christology  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  whole  doctrine. 
The  articles  will  present  for  the  first  time  in  print  the  material  which 
for  some  years  has  been  mimeographed  for  the  use  of  seminary  classes 
in  Christology.  The  form  of  the  material  is  new,  however,  and  the 
entire  treatment  has  been  recast  to  include  new  material  and  to  make 
plain  the  thought  to  the  reader  who  may  not  have  had  previous  in¬ 
struction  in  this  doctrine.  It  is  intended  that  the  more  technical  mate¬ 
rial  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  thought  will  be  included  in  foot¬ 
notes  for  those  interested. 

The  first  major  division  of  Christology  dealing  with  the  preincar¬ 
nate  Son  of  God  will  occupy  the  articles  to  be  printed  in  1947.  Instead 
of  following  the  customary  division  of  the  subject  into  that  which  is 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  Testament,  it  will  be  the 
plan  to  include  all  material  in  both  Testaments  having  bearing  on  the 
preincarnate  Christ.  Two  major  divisions  will  be  observed:  (1)  the 
preincarnate  Person  of  Christ;  (2)  the  preincarnate  work  of  Christ. 
In  the  first  division  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  testimony 
concerning  the  deity  of  Christ.  In  the  second  division  the  works  of 
Christ  in  eternity  past,  in  creation,  providence,  preservation,  revela¬ 
tion,  and  salvation  in  the  Old  Testament  will  have  principal  treat¬ 
ment.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  follow  the  traditional  limitation  of 
Christology  to  the  Person  of  Christ  only.  The  importance  of  His 
work  in  the  total  revelation  of  Christ  justifies  the  extended  discussion. 
Messianic  prophecies  will  be  included  in  the  later  discussion  of  Christ 
incarnate. 


INTRODUCTION 

Christianity  by  its  very  name  has  always  had  Christ  as 
its  historical  and  logical  center.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  is 
vitally  related  to  every  important  doctrine  of  theology.  The 
important  matter  of  bibliology — the  place  of  the  Bible  and 
divine  revelation  in  theology — is  logically  inseparable  from 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  those 
who  have  interpreted  literally  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  the  infallible  and  inspired  Word  of  God 
have  almost  always  accepted  the  deity  of  Christ.  It  is  nor¬ 
mal  also  for  those  who  accept  the  unique  deity  of  Christ  to 
also  accept  the  Scriptures. 
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In  the  field  of  theology  proper,  dealing  with  the  nature 
of  God,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  again  has  been  determinative 
in  the  theology  of  the  Trinity.  Just  as  the  early  church  faced 
the  question  of  bibliology  in  the  controversy  with  Montanus 
and  his  followers  (151-171)  and  ruled  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  we  now  have  it  is  complete  and  final,  so  the  early 
church  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Nicene  Creed 
(325)  which  asserted  the  full  deity  of  Christ.  In  declaring 
the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  the  church  helped  to  settle  the 
issues  of  anthropology.  In  fact,  historically,  the  anthropo¬ 
logical  controyersies  are  next  in  order  chronologically  after 
the  Christological.  Again,  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  the 
Person  and  work  of  Christ  are  the  basis  for  judgment.  In 
the  Reformation  the  true  substitutionary  character  of  the 
death  of  Christ  was  reaffirmed,  and  salvation  was  proclaimed 
as  by  faith  and  not  by  ordinances,  penances,  or  other  works. 
In  ecclesiology,  the  nature  of  the  present  work  of  Christ  de¬ 
termines  the  character  of  the  present  age,  and  in  eschatology 
both  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  prophecies  of  His  fu¬ 
ture  work  give  in  their  main  elements  the  whole  purpose  of 
God  for  the  ages  to  come. 

It  takes  no  great  theological  discernment  to  determine 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  our  twentieth  century  has  fallen 
on  evil  days.  In  the  early  church,  soundness  in  doctrine  was 
achieved  by  first  laying  the  foundation  of  a  bibliology  which 
affirmed  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  formulation  of  belief  in  the  Person  of  Christ. 
In  modern  days  the  history  of  the  early  church  has  repeated 
itself  but  with  different  conclusions.  The  inroads  of  higher 
criticism  which  assailed  not  only  the  traditional  views  of  hu¬ 
man  authorship  of  Scripture,  such  as  Moses  as  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch,  but  robbed  the  Scriptures  of  any  divine  inspi¬ 
ration,  have  had  their  ultimate  effect  upon  theology  as  a 
whole.  If,  after  all,  the  Scriptures  are  only  a  human  record  of 
spiritual  experience,  corrected,  amended,  revised,  and  other¬ 
wise  altered,  then  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Fathers 
built  the  theology  of  the  church  is  gone.  The  Scriptures  be¬ 
come  a  source  book  of  both  truth  and  error,  the  judgment  of 
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the  individual  alone  determining  what  is  truth.  This  sub¬ 
jective  approach  finally  had  its  reductio  ad  absurdum  in  the 
liberalism  of  a  decade  ago  which  was  unblushing  humanism. 

The  ultimate  in  the  destruction  of  the  Biblical  doctrine 
of  Christ  was  reached  early  in  the  twentieth  century  when 
the  charge  of  certain  liberal  theologians  that  Jesus  was  only 
a  myth  began  to  be  taken  seriously  in  the  theological  world. 
Liberal  theology  in  some  quarters  had  accepted  as  already 
proved  that  Jesus  was  not  essential  to  Christianity,  but  it 
remained  for  Arthur  Drews  in  his  The  Christian  Myth 
(1909)  to  state  it  blatantly  and  win  a  group  of  followers.* 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  somewhat  back 
at  present  and  the  general  opinion  of  modern  liberal  theolo¬ 
gians  is  that  Jesus  was  an  historical  character,  though  mis¬ 
understood  by  ancients  and  moderns,  and  the  proper  subject 
of  scientific  restudy  to  determine  the  true  Jesus  of  history. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  destruction  of  grounds  for 
implicit  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  has  been 
achieved  and  that  the  Jesus  of  history  was  after  all  only  a 
man  with  at  best  a  deeper  God-consciousness  than  others. 
Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh,  Professor  of  Theology  and  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Religion  in  Yale  University,  has  perhaps  stated  what 
may  be  accepted  as  the  norm  of  present  liberal  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Jesus  in  the  following  statement: 

In  our  sketch  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Reverend  John  Cotton 
we  noted  the  theory  advanced  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger.  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Colony  in  1636,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  united  to  the 
believer  in  the  same  manner  as  the  divine  nature  was  united  with 
the  human  Jesus.  This  rather  startling  Christological  suggestion, 
which  seems  to  have  been  rejected  as  heretical  by  the  theological 
builders  of  that  day,  bids  fair  to  be  made,  after  some  slight  reshap¬ 
ing,  the  headstone  of  the  corner  in  the  reconstructed  temple  of 
Christian  evangelicalism.  The  modification  of  Sir  Harry  Vane's 
formula  which  we  would  suggest  is  that  it  is  increasingly  possible 
for  the  Christian  to  be  united  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit  in  essentially 
the  same  way  in  which  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  was  united  with 
his  divine  nature,  or  indeed  with  God  himself.  Conversely,  Jesus 

'For  a  more  extended  discussion  of  this  see  The  Harvard  Theological  Re¬ 
view,  V  (1912),  423-473,  or  B.  B.  Warfield,  Christology  and  Criticism 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1929),  pp.  313-367. 
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was  united  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  same  way  in  which  every 
Christian  ought  to  be  united  with  that  Spirit.  ^‘Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  incarnation,  and  its  central  affirmation  is  that  God  can 
come  into  human  life**  (Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  The  Modem  Use 
of  the  Bible,  Macmillan,  1924,  p.  263).’ 

In  other  words,  the  incarnation  is  in  no  sense  unique  but 
rather  the  example  of  what  all  Christians  are  called  to  be 
and  do.  Christ  was  merely  the  one  who  showed  the  way  by 
divine  appointment.  While  this  view  of  modern  theology  is 
somewhat  removed  from  the  blatant  humanism  which  it  re¬ 
places,  it  is  just  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tian.  After  all,  there  are  many  who  reject  the  findings  of 
higher  criticism  as  faulty  in  fact,  theory,  and  conclusion,  and 
who  still  accept  the  Scriptures  as  the  infallible  Word  of  God. 
It  is  only  this  premise  which  will  give  a  true  Christology, 
and  it  is  the  basis  which  is  assumed  in  this  study,  and  with¬ 
out  apology.  At  no  point  is  the  alleged  objective  and  his¬ 
torical  treatment  of  facts  of  which  modern  liberals  boast 
more  mutilated  than  in  the  work  of  higher  criticism.  The 
mass  of  argument  to  support  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
and  the  authority  and  reliability  of  its  revelation  is  usually 
dismissed  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  no  longer  possible  to 
an  honest  mind.* 

*D.  C.  Macintosh,  Personal  Religion  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1942),  pp.  114-llS. 

*A  typical  and  representative  view  of  the  impossibility  of  verbal  inspiration 
as  stated  by  Julius  A.  Bewer,  professor  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  is  as  follows:  “But  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  harmful 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  which  asserted  that  every  word  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  divinely  inspired  and  that  every  bit  of  it  was  in* 
•  fallible  should  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Christians.  To  us  that  is 
simply  an  impossible  doctrine.  When  we  read  the  stories  and  histories 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  find  again  and  again  contradictions,  errors, 
impossible  or  distasteful  statements;  when  we  read  the  law  sections,  not 
merely  the  ceremonial  and  sacrificial  law,  but  the  moral  law,  and  com¬ 
pare  the  moral  practice,  ‘an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,’  the 
cruelties  and  barbarities  advocated  and  practiced;  when  we  read  the 
prophecies  and  find  many  of  them  unfulfilled  and  mistaken,  though  given 
in  the  name  of  God,  some  cruel,  narrow,  and  egotistic;  when  we  study 
the  Psalms  and  find  so  much  hatred  and  vengefulness  in  many  of  them; 
when  we  read  the  Wisdom  literature  and  find  an  ethic  not  always  on  a 
higd>  level — we  cannot  believe  that  God  has  inspired  all  this,  that  all  this 
is  the  word  of  God.  For  we  see  that  it  is  not  infallible,  not  always  truly 
spiritual,  not  everywhere  highly  moral,  not  always  edifying.  The  Old 
Testament  sanctions  polygamy  and  easy  divorce ;  hatred,  revenge,  and 
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One  of  the  curious  aspects  of  the  current  swing  away 
from  extreme  liberalism  has  been  the  movement  inaugurated 
by  Karl  Barth  and  Emil  Brunner.  Both  of  these  writers  ac¬ 
cept  the  most  extreme  views  of  higher  criticism  which  are 
destructive  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  Both  of  these  writers  also  face  frankly 
the  utter  bankruptcy  of  modern  liberalism  in  its  almost  com¬ 
plete  subjectivism  and  denial  of  divine  revelation.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  a  new  theology  which  emphasizes  a  form  of  the 
transcendence  of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  revelation  in  dia¬ 
lectical  terminology  which  has  succeeded  so  well  in  affirming 
and  denying  the  same  propositions  that  one  can  by  careful 
quotations  prove  almost  anything.  Of  particular  point  is 
their  emphasis  on  Christology.  While  following  the  German 
school  of  thought  that  the  question  of  whether  Jesus  Christ 
was  an  historical  character  cannot  be  finally  settled,  they 
nevertheless  affirm  a  new  emphasis  on  Christ — an  emphasis 
not  on  his  historical  life  and  teachings  but  on  the  thought 
that  God  can  give  contemporary  revelation  through  Christ 
as  a  medium.  In  other  words,  God  can  speak  to  us  today 
through  Christ. 

The  new  emphasis  on  Christology  by  Barth  has  been 
seized  as  a  resting  place  for  some  who  on  the  one  hand  de¬ 
nied  the  old  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  and  accepted 
higher  criticism,  but  on  the  other  hand  did  not  want  extreme 
liberalism.  Of  interest  is  the  new  quarterly  publication. 
Crisis  Christology,  representing  Barthianism  as  the  authen¬ 
tic  Reformed  theology  of  today.  While  few  publications  or 
educational  institutions  in  America  are  confessedly  Barthian, 
it  has  implemented  the  departure  from  the  old  concept  of 
historic  revelation  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints  and  has 


ruthless  extermination  of  enemies;  non-intercourse  and  non-marriage 
with  foreigners;  exclusion  of  certain  foreigners  from  ever  gaining  citi¬ 
zenship,  extreme  nationalism  in  politics  and  religion.”  (¥tom  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Religion,  January,  1936,  reprinted  in  Thomas  S.  Kepler,  Contem¬ 
porary  Religious  Thought  (New  York:  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1941), 
pp.  125-126.)  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  a  concept  of  the  Word  of  God 
makes  Christology  an  impossibility  and  leaves  only  an  essentially  agnos¬ 
tic  position.  Such  was  not  the  faith  of  the!  apostles  nor  of  the  founders 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
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strengthened  the  emphasis  on  progressive  revelation — a  sub¬ 
stitution  of  present  religious  experience  as  a  norm  of  doc¬ 
trine  for  the  infallible  Scriptures.  We  are  told  today,  then, 
that  the  real  question  is  not  whether  the  Scriptures  are 
infallible,  whether  Christ  was  uniquely  divine,  but  rather 
what  Christ  speaks  to  our  hearts  today  through  our  religious 
experiences.  Barthianism,  like  other  forms  of  modernism, 
is  utterly  bankrupt  as  far  as  providing  a  basis  for  Christol- 
ogy.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  revival  in  new  terminology  of  ancient 
Gnostic  ideas  which  were  utterly  destructive  to  Christian 
faith.  The  charge  that  Barthianism  is  a  new  form  of  lib¬ 
eralism  rather  than  a  new  form  of  Reformed  theology  can 
be  sustained  on  both  theological  and  philosophical  grounds.* 
While,  therefore,  the  history  of  Christology  in  the  past 
and  present  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  present  study,  the 
time-honored  path  of  dependence  upon  the  Scriptures  will 
be  followed  instead  of  the  present  modern  spirit.  Christology 
has  a  more  extensive  field  of  literature  than  any  other  as¬ 
pect  of  theology.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  study  should 
be  a  resume,  but  rather  that  the  great  central  truths  which 
many  others  have  stated  at  length  should  here  be  reduced  to 
a  simple  and  comprehensive  statement  based  upon  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  themselves  for  argument  and  proof.  It  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility  for  any  one  man  to  embrace  the  entire  field  of  Christol¬ 
ogy  in  an  ordinary  lifetime,  but  it  is  necessary  to  define  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  in  reasonable  limits  without  cumbrance 
of  historical  data.  The  objective  of  life  and  eternity  is  de¬ 
fined  simply  by  Paul  in  the  words,  “That  I  may  know  him” 
(Phil.  3:10).  If  this  study  is  used  to  this  end,  the  purpose 
of  the  author  will  be  achieved. 

I.  THE  PREINCARNATE  PERSON  OF  THE 
SON  OF  GOD 

The  definition  of  the  preincarnate  Person  of  the  Son  of 

*Cf.  Cornelius  Van  Til,  The  Ne<w  Modernism  (Philadelphia:  The  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Reformed  Publishing  Company,  1946),  384  pp.  Van  Til  shows 
by  massive  arguments  that  Barthianism  is  a  new  and  dangerous  form  of 
modernism.  Cf.  also  William  H.  Chisholm,  “A  New  Heresy  in  the 
Christian  Church,”  The  Sunday  School  Times,  December  14,  1946,  pp. 
1155  ff. 
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God  is  to  all  practical  purposes  the  statement  and  proof  of 
the  eternal  deity  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  In 
view  of  the  ancient  and  modern  attempts  to  reduce  in  one 
way  or  another  the  deity  of  Christ  to  a  level  below  that  of 
the  First  Person,  the  Father,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize 
certain  aspects  of  the  preincarnate  Person  of  Christ.  Cru¬ 
cial  in  this  argument  is  the  proof  that  Christ  is  eternal. 
Supporting  this  evidence  is  the  full-orbed  revelation  that 
Christ  possessed  all  the  attributes  of  God,  and  that  His 
works,  titles,  majesty,  and  promises  are  all  those  of  God  Him¬ 
self.  The  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament  provide  his¬ 
torical  evidence  of  His  pre-existence. 

In  denouncing  the  Arian  heresy  that  Christ  was  the  first 
of  created  spirits  and  therefore  not  eternal,  the  church  has, 
since  325,  maintained  the  eternity  and  deity  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  its  historic  creeds.  The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is 
to  restate  in  brief  form  the  Scriptural  evidence  in  support 
of  this  doctrine.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  in  statement,  the  ex¬ 
pression  preincarnate  Christ  will  be  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
term  preincarnate  Person  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  more 
accurate. 


THE  ETERNITY  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD 
The  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  the  doctrine  of  Christology  as  a  whole.  If  Christ 
is  not  eternal,  then  He  came  into  existence  in  time  and  is  a 
created  being  and  vastly  different  in  being  and  attributes 
from  God  Himself.  If  Christ  is  eternal,  it  is  affirming  that 
He  has  no  dependence  upon  another  for  His  existence,  that 
He  is  in  fact  self-exi stent.  It  is  saying  more  than  that  He 
was  pre-existent.  This  would  affirm  only  that  He  existed 
before  the  incarnation.  Arius,  for  instance,  believed  in  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ  but  not  in  His  eternity.  To  affirm 
that  Christ  existed  from  all  eternity  past  is  to  attribute  to 
Him  all  that  self-sufficiency  and  independence  which  is  true 
of  God. 

The  Scriptures  bear  a  clear  witness  to  the  fact  of  the 
eternity  of  Christ,  sometimes  directly,  often  indirectly.  The 
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Old  Testament  foreview  of  Christ  spoke  of  Him  as  the  child 
to  be  born  in  Bethlehem  “whose  goings  forth  are  from  of 
old,  from  everlasting”  (Mic.  5:2).  As  Fausset  has  said,  “The 
terms  convey  the  strongest  assertion  of  infinite  duration  of 
which  the  Hebrew  language  is  capable  (cf.  Ps.  90:2;  Prov. 
8:22,  23;  John  1:1).’”  All  of  the  Old  Testament  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  the  coming  of  Christ  which  assert  His  deity  are  fur¬ 
ther  evidence  to  establish  His  eternity.  In  Isaiah  9 :6,  Christ 
is  declared  to  be  not  only  “Mighty  God,”  but  also  “Everlast¬ 
ing  Father,”  or  “Father  of  Eternity.”  The  very  name 
Jehovah  which  it  will  be  shown  is  given  to  Christ  as  well 
as  to  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  is  assertion  of  eternity.  He 
is  the  eternal  I  AM  (cf.  Ex.  3:14). 

The  New  Testament  is,  if  anything,  more  explicit  than 
the  Old  Testament.  The  incarnate  Christ  is  an  unexplaina¬ 
ble  character  apart  from  His  eternal  deity.  The  introduction 
to  the  Gospel  of  John  has  no  other  justifiable  explanation 
than  a  statement  of  His  eternity:  “In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God.”  The  phrase  “in  the  beginning”  (ev  doxfj)  probably  in 
itself  is  a  reference  to  the  point  in  time  in  eternity  past  be¬ 
yond  which  it  is  impossible  to  go,  as  Dorner  interprets  it.* 
In  any  case  the  verb  ivas  (iV)  is  explicit.  As  Marcus  Dods 
expresses  it:  “The  Logos  did  not  then  begin  to  be,  but  at 
that  point  at  which  all  else  began  to  be  He  already  was**' 
The  contrast  between  the  timeless  existence  of  the  Word 
which  became  flesh  and  any  creature  is  brought  out  in  John 
8:58,  where  Christ  said,  literally  translated,  “Before  Abra¬ 
ham  came  (yeveGOai),  I  am  (Eipi).”  Christ  claimed  not  only 
to  have  pre-existed  before  Abraham,  but  He  was  claiming 
continuous  existence.  It  was  so  patent  to  His  listeners  that 
He  was  claiming  the  eternity  of  God  that  some  took  up  stones 

‘A.  R.  Fausset,  A  Commentary,  Critical,  Experimental,  and  Practical  on  the 
Old  and  Ne<w  Testaments  by  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset, 
and  Rev.  David  Brown  (Glasgow :  William  Collins,  Sons,  and  Company, 
1868),  IV,  600. 

*Cf.  A.  H.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology  (Philadelphia:  The  Judson  Press, 
1907),  pp.  309-310. 

'The  Expositor’s  Greek  Testament,  edited  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  (Grand 
Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  n.  d.),  p.  683. 
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to  stone  Him.  In  1  John  1:1,  Christ  is  again  described  by 
John  as  “That  which  was  from  the  beginning.” 

The  Apostle  Paul  in  his  epistles  states  the  same  doctrine 
in  unmistakable  terms.  In  Colossians  1:16-17  in  one  state¬ 
ment  both  the  eternity  and  the  creatorship  of  Christ  is  de¬ 
clared.  In  verse  seventeen  we  find,  “And  he  is  before  all 
things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist.”  In  verse  sixteen,  it 
is  revealed,  “For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in 
heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth.”  The  two  statements  to¬ 
gether  assert  that  Christ  is  before  all  creation  and  therefore 
self-existent  and  uncreated.  The  eternity  of  Christ  is  fur¬ 
ther  asserted  in  the  eternal  covenant  (Eph.  1:4),  and  in  the 
declaration  by  Christ  Himself,  “I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last”  (Rev.  1:11).  The  contributing  arguments 
to  these  explicit  Scriptures  are  too  numerous  to  mention 
here.  His  titles,  works,  immutability  and  other  divine  at¬ 
tributes,  His  eternal  promises,  all  imply  and  require  eternity. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  no  denial  of  the  eternity  of 
Christ  has  endured  which  has  not  also  denied  the  Scriptures 
as  the  very  Word  of  God. 

THE  PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD 

Many  Scriptures  which  strictly  speaking  do  not  assert 
the  eternity  of  Christ  speak  of  His  existence  before  the  in¬ 
carnation.  For  all  practical  purposes  these  are  corroborat¬ 
ing  testimony  to  His  eternity  and  have  been  taken  as  such 
in  church  history.  Theologians  who  have  accepted  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  Christ  have  in  almost  all  cases  accepted  His 
eternity. 

An  important  line  of  evidence  are  the  many  statements 
of  the  heavenly  origin  of  Christ.  John  3:17  speaks  of  the 
fact  that  “God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world;  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.” 
John  3:31  is  more  specific,  “He  that  cometh  from  above  is 
above  all:  he  that  is  of  the  earth  is  earthly,  and  speaketh  of 
the  earth:  he  that  cometh  from  heaven  is  above  all.”  Christ 
states  Himself,  “For  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do 
mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me”  (John  6; 
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38).  Christ  further  speaks  of  the  glory  of  heaven  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  memory  and  experience  (John  17:5,  24).  Other 
Scriptures  too  numerous  to  quote  speak  of  His  heavenly 
origin  (John  1:15,  18,  30;  3:13,  16;  6:33,  42,  50,  51,  58,  62; 
7:29;  8:23,  42;  9:39;  Eph.  1:3-5;  1  Pet.  1:18-20).  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  while  John,  Paul,  and  Peter  all  speak  of  His 
pre-existence,  most  of  the  references  are  in  John  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  proof  of  His  deity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  substan¬ 
tiated  by  many  other  lines  of  evidence,  such  as  His  prein¬ 
carnate  works  of  creation,  providence,  preservation.  His 
promises  made  in  eternity  past,  the  theophanies,  and  other 
intimations  of  pre-existence.  These  are  considered  more 
properly  under  the  second  major  division  of  the  preincarnate 
Son  of  God,  namely.  His  preincarnate  works.  Their  added 
testimony  leaves  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ  for  anyone  accepting  the  accuracy  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Remaining  to  be  considered  under  the  present  divi¬ 
sion  is  the  important  and  conclusive  testimony  to  the  Person 
of  Christ  contained  in  His  divine  attributes.  His  titles,  and 
the  argument  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Avril-June  Number,  19A7) 


THE  CITIES  OF  REFUGE 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  Octoher-December  Number,  19^6) 


Other  references  to  the  asylum  cities  are  Deuteronomy  4 : 
41-43  and  19:1-13.  Nicolsky'*  claims  that  19:8-10  is  a  later 
interpolation,  because  it  breaks  into  the  context  of  verses  7 
and  11,  and  does  not  agree  with  Deuteronomy  4:41-43  where 
Moses  set  aside  only  three  cities  of  refuge.  He  believes  the 
addition  of  the  verses  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt  to  bring 
the  stipulations  of  Deuteronomy  into  harmony  with  those  of 
the  so-called  Priest  Code  (Numbers  35:13,  14;  Joshua  20:7, 
8).  The  elders  of  the  city  of  the  manslayer  investigate  the 
case,  because  he  is  answerable  to  their  jurisdiction.  But  the 
elders  of  the  respective  city  of  refuge  (to  which  the  fugitive 
has  fled)  also  examine  the  case  according  to  Joshua  20:4-5. 
The  elders  of  the  city  were  a  court  which  actually  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  monarchy.’®  Nicolsky  thinks  that  in  view  of 
the  Deuteronomic  reform  of  621  B.  C.  and  its  character,  the 
continuance  of  the  right  of  asylum  at  the  place  sanctuaries 
after  the  centralization  of  worship  is  untenable.*®  Staerk, 
however,  takes  a  different  position:  for  him  asylum  was  al¬ 
ways  connected  with  a  sanctuary  or  a  place  of  numinous 
(pertaining  to  the  divine  force  or  power  attributed  to  objects 
or  beings  regarded  with  awe)  character;  without  this  ele¬ 
ment  asylum  was  impossible.  Thus,  if  Deuteronomy  stipu¬ 
lates  certain  cities  of  refuge,  then  cult  cities  must  have  been 
present  and  no  centralization  of  worship  ever  took  place. 
Nicolsky  feels  that  Staerk  has  not  taken  into  account  the  dif- 


^*Op.  cit.,  p.  150. 
p.  157. 
p.  159. 
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ference  in  terminology  between  Exodus  and  Deuteron¬ 
omy  (iDipD  and  I'y).  He  claims  that  even  if  there  were  no  Deu- 
teronomic  centralization  of  worship  (as  Staerk  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  hold)  yet  Dijf’  ny  can  have  but  one  meaning — cities 
for  refuge,  independent  of  any  former  religious  tradition.** 
If  the  centralization  was  carried  through  (as  Nicolsky  thinks 
it  must  have  been),  then  the  right  of  asylum  was  not  only 
broadened  but  secularized.  Were  these  stipulations  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy  concerning  asyla  a  current  law  or  merely  outlines 
of  a  program?  One  feature  that  Nicolsky  pointed  out  to 
show  that  Deuteronomy  19 :1  ff.  was  no  exact  rendering  of  a 
current  law  is  the  fact  that  the  cities  of  refuge  are  not  made 
known  by  name.  A  law  concerning  right  of  asylum  without 
exact  specification  of  the  cities  would  be  a  dead  letter.  These 
are  directions,  then,  it  is  maintained,  for  a  future  law. 

In  Joshua  20  and  21  we  have  the  accounts  of  the  cities  of 
refuge  and  the  Levitical  cities.  Morgenstern  claims  that 
Joshua  20  has  in  verses  3-6  “considerable  material  which  is 
unquestionably  Deuteronomic.”**  Because  verses  4-6  are 
lacking  in  LXX  B  he  concludes  that  they  are  not  original  in 
Joshua,  but  were  inserted  from  Deuteronomy  19,  “at  a  date 
so  late  comparatively  that  at  the  time  the  LXX  translation 
was  made  they  had  not  yet  been  incorporated  into  all  extant 
Hebrew  versions  of  the  book.”**  Nicolsky  thinks  that  Joshua 
20  is  dependent  upon  both  Deuteronomy  and  Numbers.  He 
denies  any  insertion  of  Joshua  20:4-5  by  a  later  reviser  of 
the  chapter,  but  holds  to  a  borrowing  from  the  more  complete 
record  in  Deuteronomy.  For  him  Joshua  20  is  important  as 
a  summary  of  earlier  standards.** 

In  the  main  the  references  in  1  Chronicles  (chapter  6)  to 
the  Levitical  cities  are  omitted  in  treatments  of  the  subject. 
The  International  Critical  Commentary  merely  notes  that  it 


p.  163. 

**“The  Book  of  the  Covenant  II”  in  the  Hebrew  Union  College  Annual, 
Vol.  VII  (1930),  footnote  to  p.  204. 

^*Op.  cit.,  page  204,  footnote. 

'*Op.  cit.,  p.  152. 
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is  taken  directly  from  Joshua  21:20-39  with  some  abridge¬ 
ment.”  Klein  explains  the  differences  between  Joshua  and 
1  Chronicles  by  assuming  that  one  list  belonged  to  David  and 
Solomon’s  time;  the  other  to  a  much  later  time.  Albright 
has  shown  that  by  means  of  the  LXX  almost  all  differences 
in  the  lists  of  cities  (as  between  Joshua  and  Chronicles)  can 
be  resolved.”  Bissell  feels  that  all  the  references  to  the 
refuge  cities  are  supplementary  to  one  another  and  mutually 
interdependent.  Jacobson,  Nicolsky,  and  others  hold  that 
the  legislation  of  the  so-called  Priest  Code  (Numbers  35  and 
Joshua  20)  is  only  theoretical,  and  was  never  put  into 
practice. 

Probably  a  word  should  be  said  here  concerning  altars 
as  places  of  asyla.  The  only  direct  mentions  of  an  altar  in 
this  connection  arc  Exodus  21:14;  1  Kings  1:50-53  (the  case 
of  Adonijah) ;  and  1  Kings  2:28-34  (the  case  of  Joab).  The 
references  in  1  Kings  (so  Bissell)  show  that  the  altar  was 
considered  a  place  of  refuge  at  the  beginning  of  Solomon’s 
reign.  The  altar  could  not  suffice  for  a  whole  people,  hence 
the  addition  of  the  refuge  cities. 

RECAPITULATION  AND  REFUTATION 

It  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that 
the  postulates  of  the  scholars  cited  have  been  predicated  upon 
the  theory  of  the  multiple  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  (or 
Hexateuch).  For  reasons  too  numerous  to  set  forth  here, 
but  which  are  cogent  nonetheless,  we  reject  completely  the 
denial  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.”  The 
position  of  Max  Lohr  that  the  tradition  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
is  very  ancient  and  rests  upon  a  historical  basis  is  well  taken, 
especially  in  view  of  the  regulation  in  Exodus  21:12  f.  which 
looked  forward  to  a  future  amplification  and  is  admittedly  an 
ancient  portion  of  the  Pentateuch.  Those  who  deny  that 
such  cities  ever  existed  must  treat  lightly  the  passages  in 

^^The  Books  of  Chronicles,  p.  140. 

Archaeology  and  the  Religion  of  Israel  (1942),  p.  121,  and  footnotes  80 
and  following  on  pages  208  and  209. 

*^See  M.  G.  Kyle,  The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch  (1920)  and  O.  T.  Allis, 
The  Five  Books  of  Moses  (1943),  among  others. 
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which  the  cities  are  spoken  of.  Why  cities  which  were  mere¬ 
ly  the  objects  of  the  desires  of  some  noble  souls,  having  no 
basis  in  fact,  should  be  treated  with  legislation  as  valid  and 
detailed  as  other  institutions  in  Israel  has  never  been  ex¬ 
plained.  What  is  it  regarding  such  cities  that  makes  them 
a  priori  impossible  as  far  as  actuality  is  concerned?  Nicol- 
sky’s  treatment  of  the  very  innocuous  term  my  is  both  la¬ 
bored  and  far-fetched.  The  passages  in  which  it  occurs  show 
that  it  had  reference  to  those  leaders  in  each  community,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  congregation,  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  justice  among  the  people  of  Israel.  We  do 
not  have  to  come  down  to  days  in  which  the  administration 
of  Israel  was  highly  developed,  as  in  the  days  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  before  we  can  have  some  form  of  communal  leader¬ 
ship.  Nicolsky  and  Morgenstern,  in  discussing  the  force  of 
the  death  of  the  high  priest  in  the  matter,  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  death  of  the  high  priest  evidently  closed  a 
certain  legal  period  (so  Prince),  as  did  the  year  of  jubilee. 
It  closed  a  period  of  theocratic  life.  The  argument  of  Nicol¬ 
sky  that  a  vicarious  human  sacrifice  was  needed  to  cleanse 
the  land  in  the  case  of  the  involuntary  manslayer  is  insup¬ 
portable,  nor  is  the  case  of  the  one  found  dead  in  the  field, 
slain  by  an  unknown  hand  (Deut.  21),  analogous.  In  the 
latter  case  no  one  could  be  accused  since  the  perpetrator  of 
the  deed  was  unknown;  therefore,  and,  mark  you,  it  was  in 
strict  keeping  with  the  whole  sacrificial  system  in  Israel,  an 
innocent  animal  victim  had  to  die.  Similarly,  when  the  death 
of  an  Israelite  was  found  to  have  occurred  through  involun¬ 
tary  manslaughter,  provision  had  already  been  made  in  the 
Levitical  system  for  the  covering  of  such  sins  through  the 
daily  sacrifices  and  the  consummating,  all-comprehensive  sin- 
offering  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Human  sacrifice  was 
never  countenanced  nor  practiced  in  Israel.  The  offering  up 
of  Isaac  by  Abraham  and  the  offering  of  his  daughter  by 
Jephthah  (in  her  case  a  consigning  to  perpetual  virginity) 
are  not  exceptions  to  our  position  but  rather  proofs  of  the 
validity  of  it. 

The  argument  of  Nicolsky  that  the  passages  in  Deuteron- 
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omy,  especially  19:8-10,  are  a  later  interpolation  is  a  gratui¬ 
tous  assumption  based  upon  a  prejudged  conception  of  what 
is  in  keeping  with  the  context  and  what  is  not.  In  a  book 
like  Deuteronomy  where  statutes  and  judgments  and  ordi¬ 
nances  were  set  forth  for  the  many  phases  of  the  people  in 
the  land,  when  they  had  conquered  it  and  were  settled  in  it, 
one  cannot  deny  Moses  the  right  to  pass  rapidly  from  one 
legislative  matter  to  another.  It  is  common  practice  in  extra- 
Biblical  literature  as  well.  We  firmly  deny  that  Deuteronomy 
19 :8-10  disagrees  with  4 :41-43  of  the  same  book.  Deuteron¬ 
omy  4  shows  that  Moses  appointed  the  three  cities  east  of 
the  Jordan,  but  he  makes  it  equally  plain  that  when  they 
have  come  into  the  land  and  the  Lord  has  enlarged  their  bor¬ 
ders,  they  are  to  set  apart  three  more  cities.  Would  Nicolsky 
deny  to  Moses  the  right,  common  throughout  the  world,  of 
making  a  preliminary  statement  and  then  adding,  elaborat¬ 
ing,  and  explaining  the  provisions  of  such  a  statute?”  Has 
this  not  been  done  so  recently  as  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
United  Nations?  The  so-called  Deuteronomic  reform,  en¬ 
tirely  a  distortion  of  the  facts  by  the  liberal  schools  of  Old 
Testament  criticism,  has  no  bearing  on  the  question.  The 
difficulties  that  arise  from  holding  that  position  are  trace¬ 
able  to  the  position  and  not  to  the  text  in  Deuteronomy. 
Similarly,  the  regulations  in  Joshua  and  Chronicles  are  in 
keeping  with  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  and  amplify  it; 
they  are  not  dissonant  with  the  testimony  given  by  Moses. 
As  Albright  has  shown,  all  the  differences  in  the  lists  of 
cities  can  be  cleared  up  through  reference  to  the  LXX.  In 
short,  Moses  designated  the  three  cities  east  of  the  Jordan 
(Deut.  4:41-43).  After  the  conquest  of  the  land,  Joshua  ap¬ 
pointed  the  three  west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  20:7). 

As  for  the  argument  of  Bissell  that  altars  were  considered 
places  of  refuge,  we  note  that  when  Exodus  21:12  f.;  1 
Kings  1:60;  and  2:28  are  compared  by  some  with  the  right 
of  asylum  connected  with  the  temples  of  heathen,  they  have 
placed  a  strained  interpretation  upon  the  passages.  Neither 
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the  Exodus  passage  nor  those  in  Kings  allow  for  such  a  con¬ 
clusion.  The  results  of  Adonijah’s  and  Joab’s  actions  are 
clearly  set  forth.  They  did  not  escape  the  penalty  for  their 
deeds  by  acting  like  the  heathen.  There  is  no  proof  that 
such  conduct  was  countenanced  in  Israel,  nor  practiced  to 
any  extent.  The  Exodus  passage  speaks  in  broad  and  gen¬ 
eral  terms  of  the  provision  of  a  place.  Should  one  (when 
guilty  of  murder  and  aware  that  he  had  no  right  to  a  place 
of  refuge)  flee  to  the  altar  for  protection,  even  from  that 
place,  supposedly  such  a  haven,  must  he  be  taken  to  pay  the 
full  penalty. 

THE  TIME  OF  THE  SETTING  APART  OF  THESE  CITIES 
When  were  cities  of  refuge  actually  instituted  in  Israel? 
Toy”  assumes  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile 
all  Levitical  settlements  had  the  privilege  of  asylum  for  homi¬ 
cides  and  political  disturbers.  The  establishment  of  cities 
of  refuge  was  a  post-exilic  regulation.  Says  he,  “As  to  how 
far  this  post-exilic  law  was  actually  in  force  there  is  no  defi¬ 
nite  information.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Persians,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Hasmoneans,  the  Judean  state  never  had  control  of 

the  whole  of  the  old  territory . The  custom  of  Asylum 

doubtless  continued,  though  the  function  of  the  avenger  of 
blood  ceased;  the  six  cities  may  have  retained  their  legal 
privilege,  and  possibly  the  right  of  asylum  was  extended  to 
the  other  Levitical  cities.”  Moore’s  position  is  that  because 
of  the  abolition  of  the  holy  places  and  the  centralization  of 
worship  by  Josiah  in  621  (as  if  it  had  not  been  centralized 
centuries  before  that  in  the  time  of  the  undivided  kingdom!), 
that  six  cities  were  set  apart  to  substitute  for  the  asyla 
abolished.  Jacobson,  in  speaking  of  the  six  refuge  cities, 
cautiously  notes  that  “it  is  barely  possible  .  .  .  that  these 
cities  were  shrines  in  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  the  early 
Monarchy,  when  they  did  serve  as  sanctuaries  for  the  man- 
slayer,  and  that  P  simply  revived  an  old  tradition.”*® 
Morgenstern  gives  an  extended  survey  of  the  four  main 


*®“Asylum”  in  Jr^ivish  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  256,  257. 
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stages  in  the  institution  of  blood  revenge  in  Israel  as  he  con¬ 
ceives  them:  (1)  Before  David’s  time.  It  was  practiced 
pretty  much  as  in  the  desert  in  early  nomad  or  semi-nomad 
days.  (2)  In  David’s  time.  It  was  a  period  of  regulation 
and  legislation.  The  right  of  asylum  at  local  sanctuaries  and 
larger  shrines  was  in  force.  The  state  determined  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  blood  revenge  and  those  entitled  to  enjoy  the  right 
of  asylum.  (3)  That  stage  seen  in  the  Deuteronomic  legis¬ 
lation,  especially  Deuteronomy  19:1-13  (with  Joshua  20:4-6). 
This  does  not  differ  radically  from  stage  two:  state  super¬ 
vision  of  blood-revenge  at  the  hands  of  the  avenger.  The 
main  difference  between  the  two  stages  is  the  provision  of 
three  cities  of  refuge  (Deut.)  because  of  the  destruction  of 
the  local  sanctuaries  in  the  Deuteronomic  Reformation.  As 
for  the  six  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  4 :41-43  and  19 :8-9,  he 
says  it  is  “unquestionably  purely  theoretical,  paper  legisla¬ 
tion,  for  granting  that  this  legislation,  even  in  Deuteronomy, 
is  secondary  and  therefore  post-exilic,  the  fact  that  during 
this  period  the  Jewish  community  seems  never  to  have  exer¬ 
cised  dominion  over  trans-Jordania,  would  have  rendered  all 
this  legislation  for  the  six  cities  of  refuge  completely  null 
and  void.’”*  He  conceives  the  course  of  the  development  of 
the  institution  of  blood  revenge  to  have  been  from  C  through 
D  to  P.  (4)  Priestly  Code  provides  a  system  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  in  spirit  and  character  from  the  preceding  stages. 
The  Deuteronomic  system  is  now  completely  revised.  He 
notes:  “The  old  principle  of  blood-revenge,  though  still  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  positive  social  institution,  is  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  new  principle  of  the  extreme  defiling  of  the 
land  through  the  killing  of  a  human  being  in  any  manner 
whatever,  and  the  consequent  and  imperative  necessity  of 
prompt  and  adequate  ritual  expiation.  Only  the  blood  of 
the  manslayer  himself  or  something  ritually  equivalent  to  it, 
the  death  of  the  high-priest,  could  compensate  for  the  blood 
shed  and  adequately  expiate  the  defiling  effect  of  the  latter 
and  render  the  land  once  more  ritually  pure  and  fit  for 
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Yahwe’s  residence  in  its  midst.”**  Morgenstern’s  views,  as 
always,  reveal  great  industry  and  ingenuity,  but  very  little 
regard  for  the  traditional  record. 

Albright’s  position  is  that  the  time  of  the  setting  apart  of 
these  cities  must  have  been  that  of  David.  It  was  not  possi¬ 
ble,  he  holds,  before  Saul  or  David  because  the  cities  of  the 
Canaanites  (Judges  1)  were  to  be  Levitical  cities  and  at 
that  time  did  not  belong  to  the  Israelites.  It  could  not  well 
be  later  than  about  900  B.C.  because  Golan  and  Ashtaroth 
were  taken  from  Israel  in  Baasha’s  reign,  becoming  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  because  Bezer  ”was  in  ruins 
when  it  was  occupied  by  Mesha  of  Moab  circa  850  B.C.”  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  stela.**  The  lists  must  date  from  a  time  when 
the  nation  was  united,  not  later  than  the  time  of  Solomon 
then.  The  reasons  advanced  by  him  for  assigning  it  to  Da- 
vidic  rather  than  Solomonic  times  are:  (1)  The  tribal  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  list  approximate  more  closely  the  tradition  in 
Joshua  than  “Solomon’s  political  redistribution  of  adminis¬ 
trative  districts.”  He  does  not  imply  that  the  boundaries 
were  identical  with  the  tradition  preserved  in  Joshua.  (2) 
Undoubtedly,  David  worked  out  some  reorganization  of  the 
Israelitish  commonwealth.  This  is  placed  at  the  time  of  the 
taking  of  the  census.  (3)  There  was  a  real  need  for  such  an 
institution  as  the  cities  of  refuge  in  David’s  time  (so  Lohr 
also).  During  the  age  of  the  Judges,  feuds,  private  or  clan, 
were  unrestricted.  The  monarchy  naturally  sought  to  curb 
them.  Albright  notes,  “The  idea  of  having  places  of  asy¬ 
lum  to  which  the  unjustly  accused  might  flee,  was  familiar 
throughout  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  all  three  of  the  cities  of  refuge  in  Western  Pales¬ 
tine  are  known  to  have  been  towns  containing  important 
temples  or  sanctuaries.  But  the  selection  of  six  Levitic  towns 
which  were  so  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  and  so  con¬ 
venient  of  access,  demands  a  statesman  as  well  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  plan.  .  .  .  We  may  safely,  therefore,  at- 
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tribute  this  idea  to  David^s  sagacity,  along  with  the  asso¬ 
ciated  plan  for  forty-eight  Levitic  cities.  .  .  .  Both  insti¬ 
tutions  were  probably  quite  ephemeral,  since  the  Division  of 
the  Monarchy  and  later  administrative  changes  must  have 
made  them  increasingly  impractical.  We  may  reasonably 
doubt  whether  they  were  ever  much  more  than  an  ideal 
plan.”**  Klein  agrees  with  Lohr  that  the  existence  of  these 
cities  can  be  placed  in  the  Davidic  tradition.  Certain  towns 
were  known  as  priest  towns:  Anathoth  (Josh.  21:18;  1  Kings 
2:26;  Jer.  1:1;  32:6);  Nob  (1  Sam.  21:2;  22:19);  Bethel  (1 
Sam.  10:3;  Judg.  20:18;  2  Kings  17:28);  and  Shiloh  (1  Sam. 
1:3  ff.).  Sources  also  show  that  there  were  Levites  or  priests 
at  Gath-rimmon,  Gibeon,  Shechem,  Tabor,  and  Jazer. 

If  the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  books  be  read  through 
consecutively,  we  maintain,  it  will  be  seen  that  Moses  set 
apart  cities  east  of  the  Jordan  and  that  Joshua,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  land,  assigned  cities  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan.  These  cities  served  their  intended  purpose  until  the 
time  of  the  monarchy.  At  that  time,  it  is  true,  there  may 
have  been  less  need  for  this  measure  to  insure  justice  to  the 
manslayer,  but  nevertheless  the  provision  was  there  if  and 
when  needed.  When  the  cities  fell  into  the  hands  of  Israel’s 
enemies,  manifestly  they  could  not  serve  their  proper  ends; 
but  whenever  possible  and  as  long  as  possible  they  were  used 
for  the  shelter  of  innocent  men  who  had  accidentally  slain  a 
man.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  convince  us  that  the 
Mosaic  legislation  was  totally  disregarded  or  that  the  cities 
were  so  long  in  being  set  apart  as  to  be  instituted  only  in 
post-exilic  times.  We  must  not,  however,  fall  into  the  error 
of  thinking  that  the  exile  alone  made  necessary  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  cities  of  refuge.  We  know  that  in  Greek  and  Roman 
times  many  Hellenistic  cities  in  Palestine  enjoyed  such  priv¬ 
ileges. 


THE  LOCATION  OF  THESE  CITIES 
If  disagreement  has  marked  other  phases  of  this  subject, 
the  question  of  the  designation  of  the  asyla  is  no  exception. 


**Op.  cit.,  pp.  124-125. 
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Curtis  and  Madsen  (in  loco  in  the  volume  on  Chronicles  in 
the  I.C.C.)  occupy  themselves  with  the  designations  of  the 
cities,  but  they  admit  their  identifications  are  indefinite  and 
uncertain.  The  three  cities  east  of  the  Jordan  were  Ramoth, 
Golan,  and  Bezer;  those  west  of  the  Jordan  were  Kirjath- 
Arba  (Hebron),  Shechem,  and  Kedesh.  The  cities  in  Trans- 
jordania  did  not  exist  in  post-exilic  times.  Golan  and  Bezer 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  only  in  the  lists  of  the  cities 
of  refuge.  The  region  where  Bezer  was  located  is  not  exactly 
known.**  It  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  early  taken  by 
the  Moabites  and  even  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy  did  not 
belong  to  Israel.  The  three  cities  west  of  the  Jordan  (Heb¬ 
ron,  Shechem,  Kedesh)  existed  in  post-exilic  times.  Hebron 
belonged  to  the  Idumaeans  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  and 
was  first  conquered  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  5:55). 
Shechem  was  the  religious  and  governmental  center  of  the 
Samaritan  community.  In  the  time  of  the  Hasmoneans  it 
was  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus  (about  127),  because  it  is 
not  mentioned  later.  Kedesh  belongs  to  the  rebellion  of  Tyre 
(66-70).  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  early  monarchy,  as 
well  as  the  age  of  Joshua,  these  points  were  places  of  refuge. 
Kirjath-Arba  (called  Hebron  in  ancient  times  and  in  modern 
times  el-Khalil),  Shechem  (Tell  Balatah),  and  Kedesh  (un¬ 
known)**  possessed  old  and  revered  sanctuaries.  Ramoth 
was  the  chief  place  in  Gilead  and  Bashan,  the  residence  of 
Solomon’s  representative  (1  Kings  4:13),  and  evidently  was 
situated  on  the  great  caravan  road.  To  judge  from  its  name 
it  must  have  been  located  on  a  knoll.  It  is  the  modern  Tell 
Ramith.  Golan  (Sahem  el-Jolan?)  was  also  an  important 
point,  because  its  name  is  preserved  in  the  post-exilic  period 
in  the  designation  of  the  district  of  Gaulanitis.  Of  these  six 
places  four — Kedesh,  Golan,  Ramoth,  and  Bezer — were  lost 
to  Israel  long  before  621.  Bezer  had  been  captured  by  the 
Moabites  and  the  remaining  three  were  taken  by  Tiglath- 


**<.1.  E.  Wright  and  F.  V.  Filson,  The  W fstminster  Historical  Atlas  of  the 
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Pileser  III  (2  Kings  15:29).  Hebron  was  an  old  sanctuary 
and  center  of  Judah  even  before  the  establishment  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  David.  Shechem  was  the  oldest  sanctuary  in  Man- 
asseh  and  Ephraim.  Deuteronomy’s  stipulation  of  three 
points  was  intended  to  make  it  easier  for  the  manslayer  and 
more  difficult  for  the  avenger  to  overtake  him.  The  remark 
— “because  the  way  is  far”  (Deut.  19:6) — presupposes  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  which  must  have  been  located  in  Judah  at  a 
greater  distance  than  a  number  of  other  places.  Hebron  fills 
this  condition.  It  was  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
southern  border  of  Judah  in  the  half  waste  district  and  was 
connected  with  Jerusalem  by  a  good  road.  For  the  north¬ 
western  districts  of  Judah,  which  were  the  most  thickly  pop¬ 
ulated,  it  was  a  very  remote  point. 

In  discussing  the  location  of  the  cities  Klein  quotes  the 
Tannaim  (rabbis  and  teachers  in  Palestine  during  the  first 
two  centuries  A.D.  whose  interpretations  of  the  Biblical  law 
and  oral  tradition  are  preserved  in  the  Mishna,  Tosephta, 
and  other  works)  in  Makkoth  as  saying  that  Joshua  divided 
three  cities  in  Canaan  in  positions  over  against  the  three 
beyond  the  River  like  two  rows  in  a  vineyard  (nniK' 
m33sr),  Hebron  in  Judah  over  against  Bezer  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  Shechem  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  over  against 
Ramoth  in  Gilead,  Kedesh  in  Galilee  over  against  Golan  in 
Bashan.  Klein  judges  that  they  knew  these  cities  and  their 
locations  well.  He  cites  instances  to  show  that  rabbinical 
comment  in  the  Mishna  and  Talmud,  and  long  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Second  Temple,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
refuge  cities  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple. 

CHRIST  OUR  REFUGE 

The  writer  is  one  of  those  students  of  the  Scriptures  who 
believes,  no  matter  how  technical  the  subject  in  hand  nor 
how  critical  the  treatment  may  be,  that  every  line  of  inves¬ 
tigation  in  the  Bible  should  ultimately,  if  possible,  lead  to 
Christ  with  consequent  spiritual  enlightenment  and  enrich¬ 
ment.  By  this  we  do  not  detract  from  the  literal  and  his¬ 
torical  facts  of  the  Bible.  We  just  introduce  Christ  into  the 
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scene  and  He  ever  turns  the  water  into  wine  as  at  Cana. 
The  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  where  God  is  declared  to 
be  the  believer’s  refuge  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
(cf.  the  Psalms).  Christ  is  the  Refuge  for  all  men.  How  is 
this  truth  seen  in  the  cities  of  refuge? 

First,  we  note  God’s  provision  of  them.  Although  the 
practice  of  the  avenger  of  blood  was  old,  God  took  the  ini¬ 
tiative  to  provide  these  cities  of  refuge.  They  were  not  set 
apart  because,  after  long  settlement  in  the  land,  the  people 
saw  their  need  of  such  a  provision  (as  so  many  liberals  hold). 
In  each  instance  in  the  Bible  where  redemption  is  set  forth, 
be  it  in  type,  prophecy,  in  the  tabernacle,  in  the  temple,  or 
in  actual  fulfilment,  God  is  always  seen  as  the  moving  One 
to  bring  it  about.  Christ  is  God’s  provision. 

Secondly,  we  see  man’s  need  of  them.  With  society  con¬ 
stituted  as  it  then  was  and  with  this  practice  ingrained  in 
the  people,  man,  if  he  was  to  have  his  life  spared,  must  have 
just  such  help.  With  the  innocent  slayer  it  was  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  As  sinners  we  stand  in  dire  need  of  Christ, 
and  we  cannot  claim  innocence  of  any  kind.  We  are  all 
guilty  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word. 

Thirdly,  we  recognize  the  refuge  in  them.  How  safe  the 
manslayer  was  once  he  entered  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
refuge!  He  could  mingle  in  the  city  with  all  others  and  feel 
and  know  himself  to  be  safe.  No  harm  could  come  to  him 
there.  What  a  refuge  is  ours  in  Christ  (Romans  8:1) !  With 
sin  put  away,  with  the  ransom  paid,  with  the  justice  of  God 
satisfied,  we  are  eternally  safe  (Hebrews  6:18).  Once  in¬ 
side  the  city  he  knew  he  was  safe  whether  he  had  fears  or 
doubts  at  times,  or  whether  he  had  no  feeling  in  the  matter 
at  all. 

Fourthly,  we  observe  the  accessibility  of  them.  The  cities 
were  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  and  easily  reached.  They 
were  within  reach  of  a  day’s  journey.  They  were  located  at 
central  places  in  each  area.  The  cities  were  open  at  all 
times,  day  and  night.  The  roads  to  them  were  kept  in  good 
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repair  and  without  obstacles.  There  were  no  hindrances  to 
entrance  within  the  city.  Is  there  any  question  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  as  to  the  accessibility  of  the  blessed  Christ?  Was 
He  not  approachable  at  all  times  when  on  earth?  He  has  not 
changed  one  iota.  He  is  ever  ready  to  receive.  The  word 
“Come”  characterizes  Him  as  well  as  any  other.  All  the 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  a  soul’s  coming  to  Christ  are 
self-made,  Satan-made,  or  man-made.  Neither  God  nor 
Christ  ever  made  them.  The  Father  and  Son  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth,  yes,  and  hell,  to  remove  every  obstacle  to 
the  sinner’s  refuge  in  Christ. 

Fifthly,  we  are  mindful  of  the  availability  of  them.  They 
were  available  for  all,  Jew  or  Gentile.  Cf.  Numbers  35:15. 
No  one  could  say  he  would  be  excluded  because  of  national 
differences  or  conditions.  All  could  avail  themselves  of  this 
resort.  Such  is  the  gospel  we  preach — available  for  all  (Ro¬ 
mans  10:12,  13).  Since  all  men  are  sinners  without  differ¬ 
ence,  Christ  is  their  Refuge  from  sin  without  difference. 

Finally,  we  contemplate  the  peril  outside  them.  The  in¬ 
nocent  manslayer,  innocent  though  he  might  be,  armed  with 
good  arguments  as  he  might  be,  fortified  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions,  could  not  tarry  a  moment  outside  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  refuge.  Yea,  more,  after  he  entered  it,  he  dared  never 
leave  it,  if  he  cared  to  be  safe.  He  was  to  abide  there.  Go¬ 
ing  outside  the  city  meant  certain  death  for  him.  Such  an 
instance  we  have  in  Scripture  itself.  See  2  Samuel  3:33. 
Why  was  he  called  a  fool?  David  said  this  of  Abner  after 
Joab  had  killed  him  in  the  gate  of  Hebron.  Abner  had  come 
(now  that  Saul  his  master  had  died)  to  confer  with  David. 
Abner  had  previously  killed  Asahel,  the  brother  of  Joab,  in 
the  battle  at  Gibeon.  Joab  was  avenging  his  own  brother’s 
death.  Hebron  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  Abner  should 
have  remained  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Instead,  he  left 
and  was  slain  in  the  very  gate  of  the  place  of  his  refuge, 
knowing  all  .the  time  that  Joab  was  the  avenger  of  blood. 
Men  dare  not  be  near  the  Refuge,  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and 
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yet  refuse  His  shelter.  In  the  immortal  words  of  Charles 
Wesley’s  hymn  we  sing: 

Other  refuge  have  I  none; 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  thee; 

Leave,  ah,  leave  me  not  alone. 

Still  support  and  comfort  me. 

All  my  trust  on  Thee  is  stayed. 

All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring; 

Cover  my  defenseless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing. 


Dallas,  Texas 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG  THE  SONS  OF 

MEN 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

IX.  JESUS  AND  THE  MAN  BORN  BLIND 

The  whole  of  chapter  nine  in  John’s  Gospel  is  given  over 
to  the  account  of  this  miracle  and  the  discussions  which  grew 
out  of  it.  In  the  incident  we  see  a  forceful  illustration  of 
the  varying  reception  accorded  Jesus  in  His  public  mission, 
emphasizing  the  national  rejection  and  the  individual  re¬ 
sponse  of  faith  (1:11-13).  One  man  received  sight  from  our 
Lord,  then  with  a  growing  apprehension  of  His  greatness,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Lord  Himself,  while  the  leaders  of  the  people,  re¬ 
sisting  the  light  of  testimony  and  reason,  refused  also  the 
Light  of  life. 

It  happened  in  Jerusalem.  We  are  not  told  just  where, 
but  it  may  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  temple  that 
the  blind  beggar  took  up  his  station,  for  his  hope  of  receiving 
alms  would  naturally  be  greater  there  than  in  any  other  spot. 
Cf.  Acts  3:2.  The  affliction  of  blindness  brought  with  it  a 
helplessness  which  readily  pushed  him  into  the  ranks  of  the 
beggars,  even  though  his  parents  were  still  living.  He  was 
doubly  to  be  pitied.  Shut  out  of  the  world  of  sense  with  its 
beauty  and  fascination,  he  was  shut  up  to  the  chance  kind¬ 
ness  of  passers-by.  And  he  had  never  known  anything  else, 
for  he  was  blind  from  birth.  He  had  neither  memory  nor 
hope  of  better  things. 

Then  Jesus  passed  by,  but  not  like  the  priest  and  the 
Levite  who  circled  the  man  in  need.  John  tells  us  that  Jesus 
saw  this  man.  Everybody  sees  a  beggar,  especially  one  who 
is  blind.  But  it  is  easy  to  pretend  not  to  have  seen  such  a 
one.  Only  when  Jesus  fastened  His  eyes  on  the  man  and 
slowed  His  pace  did  the  disciples  begin  to  take  an  interest  in 
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the  case.  Jesus  looked  upon  the  man,  the  disciples  saw  a 
theological  problem.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  was  in  their 
minds  in  connection  with  the  first  alternative,  though  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  easily  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children.  It  is  difficult  to  im¬ 
agine  the  disciples  entertaining  the  notion  that  this  man 
sinned  in  the  womb  or  in  a  previous  existence.  Did  they 
mean  that  blindness  was  imposed  because  of  sin  he  would 
later  commit?  That  too  poses  difficulty.  Perhaps  the  disci¬ 
ples  did  not  sense  the  problem  presented  by  their  own  state¬ 
ment. 

Jesus  did  not  encourage  their  speculation,  but  instead 
called  attention  to  the  glorious  opportunity  for  working  the 
works  of  God.  In  so  speaking.  He  threw  out  a  hint  that  more 
than  one  blessing  was  in  store  for  the  unfortunate  man  be¬ 
fore  them.  Sight  would  come  to  the  eyes,  faith  and  hope  to 
the  heart,  boldness  to  the  lips,  transfiguration  to  the  whole 
life.  In  the  light  of  the  benefits  which  came  to  him,  the  bond¬ 
age  of  previous  circumstance  does  not  seem  so  harsh.  “God, 
who  though  not  the  author,  is  yet  the  disposer,  of  evil, — who 
distributes  that  which  He  did  not  Himself  bring  in,  and  dis¬ 
tributes  it  according  to  the  counsels  of  His  wisdom  and  right¬ 
eousness  and  grace,  had  willed  that  on  this  man  should  be 
concentrated  more  than  the  ordinary  penalties  of  the  world’s 
universal  sin,  that  a  more  than  ordinary  grace  and  glory 
might  be  revealed  in  their  removing”  (Trench). 

If  the  works  of  God  were  to  be  made  manifest  in  this 
man,  Jesus  was  the  One  to  accomplish  this  result,  and  with¬ 
out  delay  (v.  4).  His  life  on  earth  was  as  the  span  of  a  day, 
with  much  that  had  to  be  crowded  into  it.  What  belonged 
to  today  could  not  wait  until  tomorrow.  So,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  Sabbath,  He  will  not  let  the  day  go  by. 
He  will  risk  the  displeasure  and  animosity  of  the  Jews 
rather  than  fail  to  work  the  works  of  God.  Apropos  to 
the  task  at  hand.  He  proclaims  Himself  once  more  as  the 
light  of  the  world.  Cf.  8:12.  All  things  were  made  by  Him, 
light  included  (1:3).  He  is  still  the  Creator,  able  to  make 
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the  light  shine  out  of  the  darkness,  the  darkness  of  sight¬ 
less  eyes. 

So  overmastered  is  Christ  by  the  desire  to  work  the  works 
of  God  that  He  does  not  even  pause  to  consult  the  blind  man. 
This  is  unnecessary  for  One  who  knows  what  is  in  man.  The 
conversation  with  the  disciples  had  not  been  lost  upon  an¬ 
other  pair  of  ears,  we  may  be  sure.  He  was  ready  for  any 
work  of  God  that  would  give  him  the  power  to  see.  In  him 
is  seen  the  obedience  of  faith,  for  when  the  Savior  placed  the 
moistened  clay  upon  his  eyes  and  bade  him  go  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam  and  wash,  he  went  without  questioning  or  delay.  In 
commenting  on  the  name  Siloam,  John  apparently  seeks  to 
establish  a  connection  between  the  command  of  Jesus  and  His 
mission,  sent  into  the  world  by  the  Father  (v.  4).  Obedience 
always  has  its  blessing  and  reward,  even  in  the  case  of  Christ 
(Philippians  2:8,  9).  The  blind  man  might  have  objected 
that  he  would  need  sight  in  order  to  reach  the  pool,  but  to 
suggest  that  the  miracle  be  performed  on  the  spot  would  be 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  his  Benefactor.  So  he  accepted 
this  testing  of  his  faith  in  good  spirit.  Sometimes  God  gives 
tokens  before  we  move  out  upon  the  doing  of  His  will  (Exo¬ 
dus  4:1-4).  It  may  please  Him  also  to  reserve  the  token 
until  after  faith  has  translated  itself  into  action  (Exodus 
3:12). 

The  writer  has  bidden  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  midst 
of  the  narrative  to  consider  our  Lord,  to  meditate  upon  the 
mystical  significance  of  Siloam.  This  pool  was  not  a  cistern. 
Its  waters  streamed  through  an  underground  channel  from 
an  ever-flowing  fountain.  The  earthly  life  of  Jesus  was  like 
the  waters  of  the  pool,  well-known,  visible.  But  His  goings 
forth  were  from  eternity.  The  Jews  could  not  see  beyond 
Nazareth,  and  they  were  offended  in  Him.  Because  the  deity 
found  expression  through  the  humanity,  the  Jews  made  the 
mistake  of  seeing  only  the  humanity.  They  were  not  willing 
to  explore  the  source  of  the  pool. 

Cured  of  his  blindness,  the  man  probably  returned  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible  to  the  point  where  he  had  parted  from  Jesus, 
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hoping  to  see  Him,  taking  in  the  wonder  of  a  new  world  as 
he  walked  unaided  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  Not 
finding  Him,  he  naturally  turned  his  steps  homeward  to  break 
the  news  to  family  and  friends.  Amid  great  excitement,  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  flocked  around  him,  augmented 
by  others  who  had  seen  him  from  time  to  time  as  he  sat  beg¬ 
ging,  but  did  not  know  him  well.  This  latter  group  would 
be  more  likely  to  find  in  him  a  similarity  to  the  blind  man, 
hesitating  to  pronounce  him  the  very  same  individual.  The 
close  neighbors,  however,  could  not  mistake  the  familiar 
form,  even  though  they  found  it  hard  to  become  adjusted  to 
the  new  personality  that  seeing  eyes  had  somehow  imparted. 
The  debate  was  settled  by  the  erstwhile  blind  man  himself. 
“I  am  he.”  Self-consciousness  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  in 
establishing  identity.  As  we  shall  see,  the  same  thing  is  true 
in  the  matter  of  certifying  the  experience  before  the  leaders 
of  the  Jews. 

With  the  question  of  identification  disposed  of,  everyone 
was  eager  to  learn  how  this  marvelous  thing  had  been  done. 
The  information  about  the  Wonder-Worker  was  rather  scanty. 
A  man  named  Jesus  had  made  clay  and  anointed  his  eyes 
and  had  bidden  him  go  to  the  pool  and  wash.  When  this 
command  was  obeyed,  he  received  bis  sight.  Everything  is 
told  in  strictest  conformity  with  fact,  without  any  effort  to 
embellish.  The  detail  about  Jesus  spitting  on  the  ground  to 
make  the  clay  is  omitted,  perhaps  because  the  man  in  his 
state  of  blindness  could  not  certify  that  part  of  the  process. 
He  knew  that  the  substance  was  clay,  however,  when  he 
washed  his  eyes  at  the  pool  and  gained  his  sight  for  the  first 
time.  In  giving  personal  testimony  about  our  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  to  others,  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  bounds  of  truth.  Such  excess  is  not  justified  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  is  glorified  by 
truth,  not  by  falsehood. 

Although  these  people  have  been  convinced  that  a  miracle 
has  taken  place,  they  are  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  the 
matter  should  be  investigated,  in  part  because  the  Healer  is 
not  available  for  questioning,  in  part  because  this  good  deed 
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has  been  done  on  the  Sabbath.  So  it  was  deemed  the  wise 
thinsT  to  submit  the  case  to  the  Pharisees  for  scrutiny.  There 
were  always  numbers  of  these  men  accessible,  even  when  the 
Sanhedrin  was  not  in  session.  To  such)  an  informal  group 
this  company  of  citizens  of  Jerusalem  led  the  man  on  whom 
the  sign  had  been  wrought.  The  examination  proceeded  in 
three  stages,  centering  about  the  man’s  testimony,  then  the 
testimony  of  his  parents,  and  finally  a  second  hearing  for  the 
man  'himself. 

The  Pharisees  manifested  the  same  curiosity  about  the 
manner  of  the  cure  that  we  have  seen  in  the  townspeople. 
Nothing  in  the  recital  of  the  healed  man  seemed  to  impress 
them  compared  with  the  fact  that  the  deed  had  been  wrought 
on  the  Sabbath.  So  important  was  this  aspect  that  some  of 
the  Pharisees  insisted  that  Jesus  could  not  be  of  God.  If  a 
miracle  had  taken  place,  as  the  facts  seemed  to  indicate,  then 
it  must  have  been  by  some  other  power  than  that  of  God. 
We  recall  that  the  Jews  accused  Jesus  on  another  occasion  of 
casting  out  demons  by  the  power  of  the  prince  of  demons. 
Others  of  the  company,  however,  reasoned  from  the  accom¬ 
plished  fact  to  an  adequate  cause.  The  Healer  could  not  be 
a  sinner,  that  is,  a  wicked  person.  Failing  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  among  themselves,  they  turned  to  the  subject  of  their 
investigation  and  asked  him  for  a  judgment  on  Jesus,  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  say  something  which  would  incrimi¬ 
nate  Jesus  or  himself  or  both.  No  doubt  he  sensed  their 
sinister  purpose.  At  any  rate,  he  refused  to  fall  in  with  it, 
but  boldly  declared  his  confidence  that  Jesus  was  a  prophet. 
Seeing  that  they  were  getting  nowhere  by  quizzing  the  man 
before  them,  the  majority  of  the  group,  the  men  who  had  in¬ 
sisted  that  Jesus  could  not  be  of  God  because  He  worked  on 
the  Sabbath,  now  took  control  of  the  situation.  They  openly 
suspected  the  whole  avowed  course  of  events,  including  the 
man’s  previous  blindness  and  the  gift  of  sight  to  him,  and 
sought  to  get  back  of  his  testimony  by  interrogating  his  par¬ 
ents.  Probably  they  excused  this  extreme  skepticism  on  the 
ground  that  Jesus  could  have  hired  this  man  to  tell  a  story  of 
healing  in  order  to  gain  credit  for  a  great  miracle.  But 
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there  was  a  two-fold  weakness  in  this  position.  One  was  the 
fact  that  no  instance  of  fraud  had  been  established  against 
Jesus,  though  He  had  healed  thousands.  His  works  were  done 
in  the  open  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  invited  investigation. 
The  other  weakness  was  that  the  people  who  had  brought 
the  once-blind  man  to  them  must  have  been  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  Pharisees  and  willing  to  defer  to  them,  yet  these 
very  people  who  knew  him  well  had  satisfied  themselves  that 
he  was  indeed  the  blind  beggar.  Unbelief,  under  the  guise 
of  desiring  to  be  thorough  and  scientific,  ends  up  by  being 
simply  stubborn.  This  unreasonableness  of  unbelief  found 
classic  statement  in  Voltaire’s  words,  “If  in  the  market  of 
Paris,  before  the  eyes  of  a  thousand  men  and  before  my  own 
eyes,  a  miracle  should  be  performed,  I  would  much  rather 
disbelieve  the  two  thousand  eyes  and  my  own  two,  than  be¬ 
lieve  it.” 

The  Pharisees  were  disappointed  in  the  information  they 
were  able  to  secure  from  the  parents.  What  they  hoped  for 
was  a  confession  that  their  son  had  been  normal.  All  they 
secured  was  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  their  son,  that 
he  had  been  born  blind,  and  that  he  now  could  see.  These 
were  all  incontestable  facts  which  they  felt  safe  in  affirming. 
But  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  claim  ignorance  of  the  means 
by  which  their  son  had  been  made  to  see  and  the  identity  of 
the  Healer.  Since  they  had  not  been  present  at  the  miracle, 
they  could  the  more  easily  be  non-committal  on  these  issues, 
even  though  their  son  must  have  given  a  full  account  of  them 
when  he  returned  home  from  the  pool  of  Siloam.  John  tells 
us  why  the  parents  refrained  from  making  a  positive  affirma¬ 
tion  on  these  things.  They  feared  the  Jews  and  the  decree 
of  excommunication  which  had  been  decided  upon  for  any 
person  who  confessed  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  that  is,  the 
Jewish  Messiah.  Tongues  had  been  busy  in  Jerusalem,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  rulers  would  do  well  to  acknowledge  this 
Galilean  prophet  as  the  Messiah  (John  7:26).  The  leaders 
were  determined  to  silence  such  talk.  It  was  their  preroga¬ 
tive  as  the  spiritual  fathers  of  Judaism  to  pass  upon  the 
qualifications  of  any  prospective  Messiah,  and  until  they  de- 
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cided  upon  him,  the  common  people  would  do  well  to  hold 
their  peace.  Needless  to  say,  the  rulers  had  no  intention  of 
passing  favorably  upon  Jesus,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
His  violation  of  the  traditional  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Anxious  to  be  relieved  of  cross-examination  before  the 
Pharisees,  the  parents  in  short,  nervous  statements  suggest 
that,  since  their  son  is  of  age,  he  should  answer  for  himself. 
Lacking  any  better  suggestion,  the  examiners  summon  him 
for  a  second  conversation,  adjuring  him  to  give  glory  to  God. 
Judging  from  Joshua  7 :19,  this  amounted  to  a  solemn  charge 
to  speak  the  truth.  Without  offering  anything  to  substantiate 
the  claim,  the  Pharisees  announce  that  Jesus  is  a  sinner. 
They  seek  to  impress  by  a  show  of  knowledge  that  the  com¬ 
mon  run  of  humanity  could  not  be  expected  to  possess.  The 
implication  of  the  utterance  is  that  God  could  not  have  used 
Him  as  an  instrument.  It  is  the  old  prejudice  at  work  still. 
No  Sabbath-breaker  can  be  of  God.  Jesus  is  a  Sabbath- 
breaker.  Therefore  He  cannot  be  of  God.  He  is  a  sinner,  a 
reckless,  irresponsible  man  who  must  be  suppressed.  In  this 
shameful  manner  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  sought  to  brow¬ 
beat  the  lone  man  who  stood  before  them,  hoping  that  he 
would  submit  to  their  verdict  regarding  Jesus,  that  he  would 
drop  the  assertion  that  He  was  a  prophet  and  join  with  them 
in  condemning  Him. 

Respectful  and  restrained  still,  though  inwardly  amazed 
at  such  an  assertion  and  such  a  base  purpose,  the  healed  man 
does  not  venture  to  contradict,  but  contents  himself  with 
asserting  that  such  a  character  in  Jesus  has  not  come  to  his 
own  observation.  “If  he  is  a  sinner,  I  do  not  know  it.” 
Then  with  a  burst  of  boldness,  he  ventures  to  state  something 
he  is  sure  of.  No  amount  of  pretentious  contradiction,  no 
badgering  by  men  of  higher  station,  can  shake  him  from  this 
confidence,  that,  though  he  was  blind,  he  now  sees  (v.  25). 
The  rights  of  personality  and  the  validity  of  individual  expe¬ 
rience  are  widely  recognized  today.  No  one  is  in  a  position 
to  deny  what  another  has  claimed  for  himself  unless  there  is 
unbalanced  mentality  or  wilful  perversion  that  can  be  demon¬ 
strated.  Some  types  of  experience,  to  be  sure,  can  be  la- 
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beled  delusipn  when  all  the  factors  are  broken  down.  But 
no  one  of  these  qualifying  elements  or  any  other  is  present 
in  this  instance.  Here  is  a  normal  man  who  has  passed 
through  an  abnormal  experience  and  is  able  calmly  to  ap¬ 
praise  it.  The  plea  we  are  making  is  that  what  we  grant 
without  question  in  the  realm  of  the  physical  we  should  be 
willing  to  grant  also  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual.  Uncon¬ 
verted  people,  out  of  a  sense  of  irritation  and  superiority, 
may  claim  the  right  to  question  the  validity  of  the  experience 
which  Christians  claim  for  themselves.  But  it  so  happens 
that  they  are  not  the  people  who  have  had  the  experience. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  know  anything  about  it.  Those 
who  have  received  the  Lord  into  their  hearts  and  have  His 
abiding  presence  with  them  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  de¬ 
nials  of  unbelievers.  Their  experience  is  so  real  that,  if  no 
others  claimed  it  at  all,  they  feel  the  compulsion  of  its  reality. 
But  when  they  discover  that  multitudes  of  others  share  their 
experience  of  Christ,  that  He  appeals  to  them  in  similar  ways 
and  brings  similar  benefits  into  their  lives,  their  assurance 
is  further  strengthened. 

The  Pharisees  evidently  felt  their  helplessness  in  the  face 
of  such  a  clear  affirmation.  Lamely  they  begin  to  go  over 
the  old  ground  again,  asking  how  the  miracle  was  performed. 
Becoming  impatient  at  such  tactics,  the  healed  man  loses 
some  of  his  respectfulness  and  virtually  charges  them  with 
stalling.  Then  he  slyly  suggests  that  perhaps  the  reason  they 
wish  to  have  the  story  recounted  once  more  is  that  they  are 
at  last  coming  round  to  his  version  of  what  happened,  and 
are  developing  a  genuine  interest  in  Jesus  for  themselves. 
Would  they  like  to  become  His  disciples  also,  sharing  that  re¬ 
lationship  with  himself?  So  did  this  agile  personality  man¬ 
age  to  put  in  a  word  confessing  his  own  loyalty  to  Jesus  at 
the  same  time  that  he  contrived  to  infuriate  his  judges. 
Weakly,  the  Pharisees  take  refuge  in  Moses,  as  they  so  often 
did.  God  spoke  to  him.  Doubtless  they  had  in  mind  pri¬ 
marily  the  Sabbath  legislation.  Having  exalted  Moses,  they 
seek  to  depreciate  Jesus,  avoiding  the  use  of  His  name  or 
any  reference  to  Him  which  could  be  construed  as  a  mark  of 
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respect.  Instead  of  being  silenced  by  this  comparison,  the 
man  in  the  midst  waxed  bolder  and  more  incisive  in  his  re¬ 
joinders.  The  Pharisees  had  confessed  to  ignorance  about 
Jesus.  They  knew  not  whence  He  was.  What  they  intended 
as  a  slighting  reference  to  His  humble  origin  became  a  boom¬ 
erang  as  the  man  born  blind  turned  it  right  back  at  them. 
These  Pharisees  were  supposed  to  know.  They  had  already 
declared  with  some  finality  that  Jesus  was  a  sinner.  Now 
it  is  pointed  out  to  them  that  everyone  knows  the  obvious 
truth  that  God  does  not  hear  those  who  wilfully  oppose  Him, 
but  He  does  hear  a  genuine  worshipper,  one  who  truly  seeks 
to  do  His  will.  Warming  to  his  subject,  the  speaker  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  another  observation.  No  one  in  the  past  history  of 
his  people  had  been  healed  of  congenital  blindness.  He  was 
not  a  doctor  of  the  law,  but  he  had  searched  with  the  help 
of  others  the  records  of  the  past  to  see  if  they  held  out  even 
a  faint  ray  of  hope  for  him,  and  there  was  none.  Such  a 
cure  had  never  been  made.  Now  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
made  upon  him  by  Jesus  is  all  the  proof  he  needs  that  Jesus 
must  have  been  heard  of  God  and  must  have  truly  sought  to 
honor  God.  The  Pharisees  knew  they  were  beaten.  They 
had  no  case.  Angrily  they  ejected  from  their  midst  the  one 
wIk)  presumed  to  teach  them.  This  was  only  a  preliminary 
expulsion,  but  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  Sanhedrin 
itself  would  confirm  the  verdict  and  make  it  permanent.  He 
was  a  brave  man  indeed  who  would  dare  for  the  sake  of 
conviction  to  face  the  prospect  of  being  banned  from  the 
spiritual  privileges  and  fellowships  of  his  people,  and  even 
from  the  opportunity  to  make  a  living,  to  be  treated  like  a 
leper  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Just  when  he  was  beginning  to  count  the  cost  of  his 
staunchness  of  loyalty  to  Jesus  and  to  truth,  just  when  he 
needed  help,  the  Master  crossed  his  path  again  (v.  35). 
Would  he  put  his  trust  in  the  Son  of  man?  Uncertain  as  to 
who  this  might  be,  but  ready  to  believe  upon  one  whom  Jesus 
would  commend  for  his  faith,  he  learned  in  the  next  breath 
that  he  would  not  have  to  look  elsewhere.  He  was  face  to 
face  with  Him  at  the  moment.  He  had  seen  Him,  had  been 
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looking  to  Him  for  direction  with  those  eyes  that  He  had 
opened.  He  had  heard  His  speech  just  now.  But  through  the 
lifting  of  the  veil,  he  was  being  privileged  to  gaze  at  the 
great  secret  of  the  inner  life  of  Jesus,  His  Messianic  dignity. 
The  response  was  immediate  and  wholehearted.  He  wor¬ 
shipped  Him.  The  Lord  had  said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria 
that  the  Father  seeketh  true  worshippers,  but  here  He  ac¬ 
cepts  such  worship  for  Himself.  Cf.  John  20:28.  In  a  few 
hours  the  faith  of  this  man  had  advanced  from  regarding  his 
Benefactor  as  the  man  Jesus  to  the  confidence  that  He  was 
a  prophet,  and  then  had  soared  to  the  high  level  of  accepting 
His  divine  person  and  office.  Exactly  the  same  progress  is 
discernible  in  the  case  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  despite  the 
difference  of  situation. 

Echoes  of  this  incident  are  found  in  the  following  chapter 
of  the  Gospel.  No  teaching  could  have  been  more  perfectly 
designed  for  the  needs  of  the  man  who  has  been  before  us. 
To  the  excommunicated  and  to  all  outcasts,  Jesus  proclaims 
Himself  to  be  the  Door,  and  to  his  wounded  spirit  announces 
Himself  as  the  Good  Shepherd  whose  care  and  comfort  shall 
keep  him  safely  until  that  day  when  the  sheep  of  God  go  no 
more  out. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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PIETISM 

H.  R.  Mackintosh  makes  out  as  the  opinion  of  modernists 
that  “the  Reformers  left  their  work  half  done,  and  the  neg¬ 
lected  portions  must  now  be  overtaken.”**  With  this  dictum 
the  present  writer  would  heartily  agree,  though  differing  rad¬ 
ically  with  the  modernists  as  to  what  remains  to  be  done  and 
how  it  should  be  accomplished.  Dorner  likewise  states, 
when  comparing  the  post-Reformation  period  with  the  post- 
apostolic  era,  “There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Holy  Scripture 
contains  a  rich  abundance  of  truths  and  views,  which  have 
yet  to  be  expounded  and  made  the  common  possession  of  the 
Church,  and  that  the  day  will  surely  come  when,  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  maturity  of  the  Church  and  the  God-enlightened  in¬ 
sight  being  combined,  such  a  result  will  be  attained  by  means 
of  men  of  original  minds.”**  But  Dorner  maintains  that  this 
could  not  have  taken  place  immediately  after  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  He,  indeed,  makes  the  rather  questionable  assertion 
that  “it  was  impossible  that  evangelical  truth  could  be  gen¬ 
erally  and  deeply  implanted  in  the  heart  and  intellect  of  the 
people  during  the  Reformation  era,  when  Protestants  were 
naturally  very  dependent  upon  their  spiritual  leaders.”*" 
Hence  it  was  the  task  of  the  17th  century  theologians  “to 
lead  the  people  by  instruction  and  discipline,  by  guidance  and 
custom,  to  an  increasingly  independent  possession  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  evangelical  truth.  .  .”**  Of  course  they  also  had  the 
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responsibility  of  maintaining  the  Reformation  principle,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  continuing  the  controversy  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  on  the  other  hand.  But  while  the 
latter  duties  were  well  discharged,  the  former  were  per¬ 
formed  much  less  satisfactorily,  and  this  was  doubtless  due, 
as  Dorner  rightly  points  out,  to  a  lack  of  “vital  and  con¬ 
scious  religious  appropriation”  of  the  Reformation  dogmas.*’  , 
These  dogmas  were  received  largely  on  the  basis  of  human 
authority,  though  with  the  confidence  that  they  were  entirely 
Scriptural,  however  still  without  the  “profound  labour  and 
internal  conflicts”  through  which  the  Reformers  themselves 
had  come  into  possession  of  them.** 

In  other  words,  the  fides  divina,  as  the  old  theologians 
termed  what  is  known  in  popular  evangelistic  parlance  of  to¬ 
day  as  “believing  with  the  heart,”  was  replaced  by  a  mere 
fides  historica,  which  the  same  modern  terminology  styles 
“believing  with  the  head.”  Hence  the  17th  century  came  to 
be  characterized  in  Germany,  particularly  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  by  legal  dogmatism. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  two  great  principles  of  the 
Reformation:  the  material  principle,  or  living  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  believer,  and  the  formal  principle,  or  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Of  the  relation  existing  between  these  two  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  17th  century  in  Germany,  Dorner  writes:  “So 
far  then  as  a  rather  legal  than  evangelical  conservatism  takes 
the  place  of  living  tradition,  i.  e.  of  constantly  renewed  re¬ 
production,  in  the  theological  activity  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  so  far  is  it  certainly  true  that  this  age  exhibits,  on  the 
whole,  a  declension  of  the  Protestant  spirit.  The  subjective 
factor,  which — as  is  expressed  by  the  material  principle  of 
the  Reformation — essentially  belongs  to  the  character  of 
evangelical  piety  and  theology,  was  abridged,  and  received 
but  trifling  cultivation.  The  objective  quantities,  doctrinal 
tradition  and  Holy  Scripture,  were  called  into  operation. 
Faith,  formerly  so  free  and  vigorous,  occupied  but  a  passive 
position  with  respect  to  these  quantities,  which  yet  are  not 
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God,  but  things  given.  It  was  no  wonder  then  that  the  sub¬ 
jective  principle,  lacking  a  loving  care  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  should,  where  it  asserted  itself,  take  up  a  lax  posi¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  latter,  as  in  the  varied  degeneracy  of 
mysticism,  which  would  not  be  restrained  by  the  new  and 
scrupulous  literalism  of  orthodoxy,  but  on  the  other  hand  ran 
wild  in  every  direction.  Happily  the  onesidedness  into  which 
the  Evangelical  Church  fell  was  contrary  to  its  own  nature. 
For  its  Confessions,  as  well  as  Holy  Scripture,  are  born  of 
another  than  the  legal  spirit.  In  both  the  objective  requires 
the  subjective,  requires  a  form  of  existence  not  merely  in 
historical  faith,  but  a  mode  of  existence  in  the  spirit.  .  .  . 
Hence  a  reaction  could  not  fail  to  take  place  within  the 
Church  itself.  It  appeared  among  the  Reformed  in  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  in  Coccejus  and  the  mys¬ 
tics  of  Holland,  especially  the  Labadists ;  and  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  Independents  and  Quakers.  Among  Lutherans  it  was 
found  on  the  part  of  intelligence  of  the  Church  in  Calixtus 
and  the  Syncretistic  controversies,  on  the  part  of  the  relig¬ 
iously  inclined  will  in  Spener,  on  the  part  of  religiotis  feeling 
in  mysticism  and  Zinzendorf.  In  all  these,  however,  the  re¬ 
action  bore  not  a  merely  negative  character,  but  contributed, 
under  different  aspects,  to  the  further  development  of  the 
Reformation  principle.”** 

H.  R.  Mackintosh  gives  a  similar  evaluation  of  the  17th 
century :  “Great  ideas  too  often  are  vulgarized  in  the  second 
generation.  The  original  impulse  weakens  as  it  spreads; 
the  living  passion  petrifies  in  codes  and  creeds ;  the  revelation 
becomes  a  commonplace;  and  so  the  religion  that  began  in 
vision  ends  in  orthodoxy.*  Thus  it  was  with  the  profound 
doctrines  put  forth  at  the  Reformation.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  began  the  ascendancy  of  what  is  known  as  Protestant 
Scholasticism,  a  mood  or  spirit  of  theological  rigour,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  and  more  or  less  keeping  pace  with  the  fierce  con¬ 
flicts  of  Lutheran  and  Calvinist.  It  was  an  age  of  vast  dog¬ 
matic  systems,  often  spoken  of  in  tones  of  condescending  pa- 
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tronage  as  ignorant  as  it  is  absurd.  .  .  .  But  in  justice 
two  things  must  be  remembered.  In  the  first  place,  the 
chief  purpose  of  great  seventeenth-century  divines  was  to 
impress  the  thought  of  their  own  time,  not  of  ours;  and  if 
they  enclose  the  kernel  of  religious  truth  in  a  thick  husk, 
this  was  meant  by  way  of  protection.  Secondly,  if  we  may 
refer  to  such  dubious  entities  as  ‘laws  of  history,’  it  appears 
to  be  something  like  a  ‘law’  that  on  any  great  creative  move¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  Reformation,  there  should  follow  a  period 
of  diminished  originality  but  of  large  discursive  power,  in 
which  the  gains  of  the  larger  time  are,  so  to  speak,  cata¬ 
logued,  arranged,  and  valued.  The  mine  having  been  opened 
by  the  Reformers,  it  became  a  duty  to  get  out  the  ore  and 
smelt  it.  In  the  process  traditional  orthodoxy  emerged — a 
distinct  historical  phenomenon,  characterized  by  the  fatal 
tendency  to  attach  an  absolute  value  to  dogmatic  formulas, 
to  consider  faith  and  assent  to  creed  as  virtually  one  and  the 
same  thing,  to  harp  upon  the  language  of  Confession  or  cate¬ 
chism  without  at  each  point  getting  back  behind  the  form  of 
sound  words  to  truth  as  truth  is  in  Jesus.  These  writers 
overlooked  the  cardinal  fact  that,  as  it  has  been  put,  ‘the 
vast  mass  of  the  most  important  truths  are  known  to  us  and 
communicated  to  others  under  the  form  of  Symbols  with  a 
penumbra  of  indefinable  suggestion.* 

Although  writers  of  ecclesiastical  history  do  not  say  so 
and  it  no  doubt  would  not  be  considered  according  to  the  can¬ 
ons  of  historical  science  to  pronounce  such  a  judgment  as  this 
— perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  do  so  at  this  distance  from  the  time, 
any  way — nevertheless  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  au¬ 
thorities  that  living  faith  had  been  largely  replaced  in  the 
17th  century  by  mere  intellectual  assent  to  dogma  inevitably 
leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  birth,  which  results 
only  from  personal  trust  and  not  from  creedal  orthodoxy, 
was  all  too  rarely  experienced  by  the  theological  writers  of 
that  day.  If  this  be  so,  the  lamentable  stagnation  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  the  natural  man,  however 
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learned  he  may  be,  still  does  not  receive  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  nor  can  he  know  them  (1  Cor.  2:14). 

In  addition  to  theological  stagnation,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  church  history.  Mackintosh  cites 
as  other  baneful  effects  of  this  Protestant  Scholasticism  the 
misuse  of  rational  logic,  as  for  example  in  the  doctrine  of 
double  predestination  and  the  violent  use  of  Biblical  proof 
tests,  and  the  fostering  of  the  polemic  spirit  which  incites 
the  protagonist  *‘to  kill  his  man  rather  than  to  convince 
him.”**  Still  another  harmful  feature  of  this  traditional 
orthodoxy.  Mackintosh  remarks,  was  the  renewed  predomi¬ 
nance  of  Aristotelianism,  which  had  dominated  the  Scholas¬ 
tic  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Aristotle  has  been  called 
the  prophet  of  the  natural  man,  and  to  be  sure  his  philosophy 
was  especially  abhorred  by  Luther.  The  result  of  this  ration¬ 
alizing  was  to  reduce  the  Christian  faith  to  a  mere  set  of 
“rational  and  necessary  axioms,  so  commonplace  and  decent 
that  to  acquiesce  in  them  is  hardly  worth  the  sinner's 
while.”*'  The  publication  of  an  influential  work  entitled 
“Christianity  as  Old  as  Creation”  (written  by  one  Matthew 
Tindal)  is  symptomatic  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  investigation,  however,  to  deal  in  detail 
with  the  17th  century,  but  merely  to  sketch  its  general  char¬ 
acteristics  by  way  of  background  for  an  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  the  succeeding  period.  It  was  against  this  ossi¬ 
fied  type  of  orthodoxy  that  the  widely  divergent  reactions 
of  Pietism  and  Rationalism  set  in  during  the  18th  century. 
The  former  of  these  will  be  treated  in  the  present  paper. 

Pietism  has  been  variously  evaluated  by  different  writers 
according  to  their  own  theological  and  spiritual  views.  The 
term  itself  was  made  one  of  derision,  employed  as  it  was  by 
the  “orthodox”  adversaries  of  the  exponents  of  living  faith 
and  practical  sanctification  to  designate  what  they  considered 
a  heretical  and  schismatic  movement,  although  (as  Worman 
well  says)  “these  revivers  of  piety  proposed  to  carry  on 
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their  plan  without  introducing  any  change  into  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  form  of  government  that  were  established  in 
the  Lutheran  Church.”**  The  same  writer  states  that  this 
movement  was  begun  by  Arndt  (1555-1621),  but  that  the 
“invidious  designation”  of  Pietist  was  not  applied  to  it  until 
after  1686,  when  serious  opposition  was  first  aroused  against 
it.*"  Philip  Spener  (1635-1705),  however,  is  the  man  whose 
name  is  usually  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  Pietist  move¬ 
ment.  Dorner  speaks  of  the  “prologue  and  first  act”  of  it  as 
embracing  Spener’s  ministry  at  Frankfort  am  Main  (1666- 
1686),  where  he  began  the  intimate  Bible  study  groups  which 
were  called  in  Latin  collegia  pietatis  (though  he  was  not  the 
first  to  conduct  such  groups).’®  The  second  act  of  this 
“drama”  (as  Dorner  calls  it)  ran  from  1686  when  Spener 
moved  to  Dresden,  and  Francke  and  Anton  began  their  colle¬ 
gium  philobihlicum  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  for  the  study 
of  the  Bible  and  its  exegesis,  until  the  foundation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Halle  in  1694.”  During  this  second  period  the 
movement  developed  more  or  less  independently  of  Spener, 
although  of  course  he  continued  to  give  his  advice,  counsel, 
and  protection  wherever  it  spread.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  movement,  but  it 
may  be  instructive  to  consider  some  of  its  tenets. 

Dorner  lists  three  things  which  Spener  and  his  followers 
desired  to  see  revivified:  theology,  the  church,  and  Christian 
morality.”  As  to  the  first,  what  was  desired  was  not  a 
change  of  theology  but  of  the  manner  of  treating  it,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  theological  training  of  the  ministers  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  The  study  of  the  Bible  was  to  be  the  central  point  of 
the  theological  curriculum  and  the  students  must  be  born- 
again  believers.  The  church  was  to  be  composed  of  genuine 
believers  all  of  whom  enjoy  the  rights  of  spiritual  priest- 
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hood.  “The  abyss  between  clergy  and  laity  must  become 
simply  a  distinction  between  those  who  teach  and  have  the 
care  of  souls  entrusted  to  them,  and  their  brethren  who  are 
to  be,  or  who  have  already  been,  instructed  in  practical 
Christianity,  that  they  may  be  their  fellow-workers.””  As 
for  Christian  morality,  “sanctification  of  life  must  be  the 
chief  and  earnest  labour  of  the  Christian.”  Worldliness  was 
abhorred,  and  even  harmless  sports,  along  with  many  amuse¬ 
ments  more  directly  inimical  to  spirituality,  were  condemned 
(more  especially  by  the  followers  of  Spener). 

Spener’s  proposals  of  revitalization  were  at  first  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  so-called  orthodox,  who  even  approved  in  prin¬ 
ciple  his  collegia  pietatis  or  meetings  for  edification.  But 
when  they  found  that  these  proposals  were  not  mere  theory 
but  called  for  a  change  in  their  own  personal  lives,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Spener  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury.  Over  against 
Spener’s  threefold  reformation  of  theology,  church,  and  mor¬ 
als  the  “orthodox”  held  the  following  positions:  (1)  the 
Symbols  of  the  church  were  binding  in  every  detail  and  were 
considered  practically  as  inspired,  as  opposed  to  Spener’s 
view  that  each  one  should  test  them  against  Scripture  before 
subscribing  to  them.  The  clergy  were  considered  to  be  men 
endued  with  “a  certain  Divine  official  grace”  regardless  of 
their  own  spiritual  condition.”  One  man,  Simon,  went  even 
so  far  as  to  aver  that  the  decisions  of  the  clergy  were  as 
binding  as  the  Word  of  God.  (2)  The  visible  and  the  invisi¬ 
ble  church  were  confounded.  This  resulted  in  the  belief  that 
the  (one)  church  was  perfect  and  in  the  most  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  simply  because  it  held  correct  doctrine.  All  its  mem¬ 
bers,  including  of  course  the  clergy,  had  been  regenerated  in 
baptism  and  had  at  the  same  time  (in  infancy)  received  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  truth  of  1  Corinthians  2:14  that  only  the 
regenerated  can  truly  understand  spiritual  things  was  flatly 
denied  by  the  assertion  that  even  a  Plato  and  Aristotle  might 
have  become  theologians  through  careful  study  of  the  Bible, 
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even  though  never  believing  at  all.  The  mere  study  of  the 
Word  of  God  was  supposed  to  produce  the  “beginnings  of 
regeneration.””  (3)  As  to  the  believer’s  daily  life,  Dorner 
sums  up  the  “orthodox”  view  thus:  “Such  qualities  as  are 
but  natural,  were — as  J.  Lange  rightly  observes — regarded  in 
a  Pelagian  manner  as  Divine,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
higher,  a  more  heartfelt  participation  in  the  Divine  was  es¬ 
teemed  impossible,  and  faith  in  the  continued  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  illumination  and  regeneration,  was  branded 
as  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  nowhere  more  clearly 
manifested  than  here  how  the  original  lively  feeling  for  the 
divine  had  gradually  dried  up  in  the  so-called  orthodox  party; 
orthodoxy  had  so  accustomed  itself  to  deal  purely  with  second 
causes  that  every  mention  of  the  continuous  and  vital  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  exaggerated,  incredible,  nay, 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  Church.  It  shows  to  what  a  fee¬ 
ble  state  the  religious  pulse  had  fallen,  in  the  theology  of  the 
day,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  active  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  should  have  become  strange  and  incredible.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  both  the  first  work  against  Spener,  viz.  that  of  C. 
Dilfeld,  and  the  first  work  of  Lbscher,  the  last  advocate  of 
this  orthodoxy,  was  ‘Enthusiasm.’  ”” 

Dorner  well  discerns  that  the  central  point  of  this  con¬ 
troversy  between  Pietism  and  “orthodoxy”  was  the  matter  of 
the  need  for  and  the  reality  of  the  continued  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  for  he  states ;  “And  here  we  cannot  but  hail,  on 
the  part  of  Spener,  the  re-discovery  of  that  original  fountain 
of  life  unclosed  by  the  Reformation,  but  again  choked  up  by 
so-called  orthodoxy.””  Spener  held  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  natures  of  the  believer,  although  what  theologians  now 
call  the  “new  nature”  he  called  “the  new  personality”  or  that 
which  does  not  coalesce  with  the  old  ego.  It,  therefore,  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  the  party  which  prided  itself  on  its 
orthodoxy  was  distinctly  unscriptural  at  the  points  where  it 
opposed  Spener.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  man  or 
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a  party  which  has  been  branded  as  heretical  was  really  far 
closer  to  the  truth  than  were  his  or  their  persecutors.  This, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  Pietism  had  no  errors  or  faults. 
(No  errorless  system  has  yet  been  developed  in  spite  of  the 
resource  of  truth  to  be  found  in  an  infallible  Bible.)  Now, 
it  may  be  instructive  to  examine  a  well-known  criticism  of 
Pietism  like  Dorner’s  and  to  find  that  we  must  approve  some 
of  the  very  things  in  the  movement  which  he  himself  con¬ 
demns. 

Before  enumerating  various  points  of  criticism  Dorner 
explains  most  of  them  as  follows:  “Undoubtedly  one  main 
cause  of  Pietism’s  faults  lies  at  the  door  of  the  opposition 
and  enmity  which  arose,  in  part  from  the  worldly-minded,  in 
part  from  those  who,  intending  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  threw  back  upon  itself  a  movement  originally  set  on 
foot  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Protestant  Church;  and  thus 
introduced  an  asperity  and  narrowness  which  did  not  belong 
to  it  in  Spener’s  times,  when  it  was  still  in  a  plastic  state, 
and  capable  of  being  fashioned  into  Church  conformity. 
These  faults,  however,  it  did  not  cast  off,  when  it  came  into 
power,  and  had,  as  it  were,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
orthodoxy.”’* 

Dorner’s  first  complaint  is  that  Pietism  sought  the  sanc¬ 
tification  of  the  individual  and  not  of  the  world,  and  so  a 
negative,  antagonistic  attitude  was  being  taken  with  regard 
to  the  latter.  This  antagonistic  attitude,  however,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  correct  in  the  light  of  such  Scripture  as  John  17:14, 
16;  Ephesians  2:2-3;  1  John  2:15-17,  etc.  Dorner  avers  that 
“Pietism  makes  too  little  distinction  between  ‘the  world’  and 
‘the  world,’ — a  defect  to  which  the  circumstance  that  it  takes 
too  onesided  a  view  of  the  fact  that  the  novelty  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  new  creation  not  a  little  contributes.’”*  If  by 
this  he  means  that  Pietism  failed  to  distinguish  between  the 
world  system  of  which  Satan  is  the  prince  (John  12:31;  14: 
30;  16:11)  and  the  world  which  Christ  loved  and  for  which 
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He  died  (John  3:16-17),  i.e.  humanity,  then  his  criticism  is 
justified.  But  regardless  of  such  a  possible  confusion  Pie¬ 
tism  was  right  in  holding  that  the  task  of  the  church  is  not 
to  reform  the  world,  as  Dorner  would  have  it  do,  but  that 
instead  the  believer  must  “keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world”  (James  1:27),  and  consider  himself  crucified  to  the 
world  and  vice  versa  (Gal.  6:14). 

Dorner’s  next  accusation  is  that  Pietism  conceded  to  art 
and  science  “a  very  precarious  and  incidental  position.”*" 
Everything  which  did  not  contribute  to  faith  and  piety  w'as 
considered  worthless,  if  not  suspicious  and  injurious.  Now, 
one  must  grant  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  God  might  direct 
even  very  devout  and  devoted  Christians  to  make  their  living 
by  the  pursuit  of  some  art  or  science.  After  all,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  every  believer  will  find  his  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  in  occupations  that  have  to  do  directly  with  edification. 
It  is  very  seriously  to  be  doubted  that  the  Pietists  themselves 
had  any  such  idea.  However,  if  they  insisted  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  should  not  put  the  pursuit  of  art  or  science  ahead  of  his 
devotion  to  Christ,  then  they  were  absolutely  right.  A  man 
may  be  an  artist  or  a  scientist  and  still  devote  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  development  of  his  own  and  others’  Christian 
faith  and  life. 

A  third  indictment  brought  against  Pietism  is  that  its 
supreme  motive  was  “care  for  the  salvation  of  a  man’s  own 
soul,”  i.e.,  his  own  salvation  and  not  that  of  his  neighbor.*' 
Still,  it  must  needs  be  granted  that  a  man  must  first  of  all 
be  saved  himself  before  he  can  hope  to  w’ork  with  much 
success  for  the  salvation  of  others.  “Orthodoxy”  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time  lacked  even  the  concern  of  the  individual  for  his 
own  salvation,  since  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
care  of  in  infant  baptism.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  Pietism 
inculcated  a  selfish  motive — each  man  seeking  only  his  own 
salvation  and  forgetting  about  his  neighbor  by  so  much — 
then  that  is  indeed  a  grievous  fault.  This  defect  may  well 
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be  present  to  a  certain  degree,  too;  but  there  is  another  side 
to  the  story.  The  University  of  Halle,  which  was  founded 
by  Pietists  to  promote  the  spread  of  their  beliefs,  “became  a 
center  of  the  strongest  missionary  influence  and  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  first  organized  foreign  missionary  effort.”" 
From  this  university  went  out  the  first  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries  to  India,  Ziegenbalg  and  Pliitschau  (1705),  another  fol¬ 
lowing  the  first  two  in  1750,  Christian  Frederic  Schwartz. 

A  fourth  criticism  of  Dorner’s  is  expressed  thus;  .  . 
in  the  controversy  concerning  the  theologia  irregenitorum,  in 
which  Pietism  rightly  opposes  the  language  of  the  religious 
conscience  to  a  scholasticism  which  has  degenerated  into 
frivolity,  it  ceases  to  have  right  exclusively  on  its  side  the 
moment  it  expresses  itself  in  a  scientific  manner.  And  this 
is  not  merely  because  its  demand  that  the  true  theologian 
should  be  also  a  regenerate  man,  seems  to  lay  down  a  prin¬ 
ciple  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  selection 
of  individuals,  which  could  not  be  carried  out,  without  set¬ 
ting  up  arbitrary  criteria  of  regeneration,  nor  without  great 
danger  of  encouraging  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism;  but  also 
because,  when  it  opposes  to  the  proposition  of  the  orthodox, 
that  ‘real  illumination  may  take  place  even  before  regenera¬ 
tion,  through  contact  with  the  means  of  grace,  nay,  that  it 
must  do  so,  because  it  is  only  from  such  illumination  that 
regeneration  can  ensue,’  the  counter  proposition,  that  ‘regen¬ 
eration  must  precede  all  true  knowledge,’  this  also  is  partial 
and  onesided,  and  depreciates  the  element  of  a  knowledge  of 
objective  truth  in  sound  piety.  A  regeneration  which  is  not 
preceded  by  true  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God,  moral  self- 
knowledge,  nay,  even  by  a  longing  for,  or  anticipation  of, 
salvation,  might,  if  it  must  of  necessity  precede  all  these, 
happen  to  man  in  a  blind  and  magical  manner.”" 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  above  quotation  that  Dor- 
ner  is  confusing  two  very  different  things;  the  convicting 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  described  in  John  16;8-11,  which 
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obviously  precedes  regeneration,  and  the  teaching  or  illumi¬ 
nating  work  of  the  Spirit  mentioned  in  John  16:12-15,  and 
described  in  1  Corinthians  2:6 — 3:4  as  something  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  fully  by  the  spiritual  Christian,  to  a  limited  degree  by 
the  carnal  Christian,  but  not  at  all  by  the  natural  or  unre¬ 
generate  man.  It  is  also  obvious  from  this  latter  passage 
that  the  Pietists  were  quite  right  in  demanding  that  their 
ministers  and,  above  all,  their  theologians  should  be  men 
who  have  been  born  again  according  to  John  3:3-8.  For 
without  this  new  birth  or  regeneration  a  man  may  indeed 
have  a  large  measure  of  intellectual  knowledge  of  the  Law 
of  Moses  as  of  all  the  historical  matter  of  the  Bible  too,  not 
to  mention  profane  learning  without  limit,  but  he  certainly 
cannot  know  “the  deep  things  of  God,”  which  are  only  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  have  received  Him 
into  their  lives  and  permit  Him  to  control  them  (1  Cor.  2:10- 
12).  Possibly  Dorner  would  disapprove  of  the  requirement 
usually  made  by  Bible  Institutes  in  the  present  day  as  well 
as  by  a  few  seminaries  (but  all  too  few!),  that  their  faculty 
—  generally  their  student  body  also  —  should  be  composed 
solely  of  those  who  have  the  assurance  that  they  have  been 
born  again. 

A  fifth  and  concluding  objection  raised  by  Dorner  is  that, 
particularly  in  northern  Germany,  Pietism  “was  notably  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  cultivation  of  theological  studies  of  the  severer 
kind,”  though  Halle  is  credited  with  having  had  “a  more 
fruitful  influence  in  the  department  of  Christian  morality 
and  practical  theology.”"*  It  is  admitted  that  Pietism  did 
produce  some  doctrinal  works,  but  the  assertion  is  added  that 
these  “contributed  nothing  to  theological  science.”*"  This 
criticism,  however,  will  cause  no  surprise,  since,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  remarked,  the  movement  did  not  seek  to  inno¬ 
vate  but  only  to  revivify.  That  the  Pietists  expected  little 
or  no  profit  from  philosophy  is  also  not  to  be  wondered  at  in 
view  of  the  kind  of  philosophy  current  then,  for  the  trend 
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in  that  day  surely  seems  to  justify  the  Pietistic  expectation 
of  “little  or  no  profit.”** 

Dorner's  general  estimate  of  Pietism  is  summed  up  in  the 
words:  “It  is  obvious  that  Pietism,  with  its  peculiarities, 
could  not  adequately  meet  the  Church’s  need  of  a  regenera¬ 
tion,  both  of  its  theology  and  its  practical  religion.”*’  While 
it  would  be  useless  to  deny  Pietism’s  faults,  of  course,  one 
could  still  wish  that  it  had  not  found  so  much  opposition  in 
Germany  but  rather  had  swept  the  whole  country  before  it. 
Had  this  been  so,  church  history  would  have  a  very  different 
story  to  tell  and  general  history  as  well.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  Pietists  had  a  tendency  to  confuse  regeneration  with 
sanctification,  forgetting  that  the  former  is  based  only  on 
saving  faith  and  is  coincident  with  justification.  It  is  also 
true  that  in  Pietism’s  second  period,  after  the  death  of  Spener 
and  of  his  disciple  and  colleague  August  Francke  (1663- 
1727),  its  weak  points  were  accentuated  and  its  strong  points 
declined  in  value,  the  movement  becoming  more  narrow  and 
legalistic.  None  the  less  the  importance  of  the  work  was 
great,  for  H.  R.  Mackintosh  affirms :  “The  real  achievement 
of  Pietism  in  the  field  of  theology  consists  in  its  having 
broken  the  power  of  Protestant  Scholasticism.  It  persuaded 
men,  at  least  in  some  measure,  that  dogmas  having  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  life  of  trust  and  obedience  are  worthless.  .  .  . 
It  was  largely  owing  to  Pietism  that  when  the  tides  of  nega¬ 
tion  flowed  in  later,  submerging  Christian  belief  and  self- 
sacrifice,  so  much  of  vital  religion  outlasted  the  deluge.”** 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Pietism  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  what  Dorner  terms  “two  fresh  and  vigorous  shoots” 
which  it  produced,  quite  independently  of  Halle.**  The  one 
was  the  Biblicism  of  Bengel  (1687-1752),  the  originator  of 
textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  in  Germany  and 
author  of  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  New  Testament;  he 
was  also  a  keen  student  of  Biblical  chronology,  but  made  the 
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mistake  of  projecting  this  line  of  study  into  the  future  and 
setting  a  date  for  the  end  of  the  present  dispensation,  all  of 
which  to  be  sure  proved  incorrect.  He  held  that  this  dis¬ 
pensation  was  to  be  followed  by  the  reign  of  Christ  and  that 
the  latter  was  to  be  an  indefinite  period — not  necessarily 
1,000  years — and  then  would  come  the  last  judgment.  Bur¬ 
ner  says  of  him,  referring  to  the  mistaken  effort  to  set  dates : 
“But  his  lasting  and  beneficial  influence  upon  theology  and 
the  Church  has  not  been  thereby  extinguished,  while  his  pre¬ 
diction  concerning  himself,  that  he  should  be  for  a  while  for¬ 
gotten,  and  then  again  brought  into  notice,  has  been  fulfilled. 
His  works  were  the  first  cock-crowing  of  that  new  kind  of 
exegesis  which  the  Evangelical  Church  so  greatly  needed.”®* 

One  branch  of  Bengel’s  followers  devoted  itself  to  his¬ 
torical,  exegetical,  and  theological  studies,  and  included  such 
names  as  Reuss,  Roos,  Burk,  and  Weismann.  The  other 
branch  was  more  concerned  with  speculative  philosophy  verg¬ 
ing  on  theosophy.  To  this  group  belong  Oetinger,  Fricker, 
and  the  two  Hahns.  Of  them  Burner  says:  “In  them  the 
school  of  Bengel  is  connected  with  J.  Bohme,  while  they  also 
form  a  transition  to  the  more  modern  school  of  philosophy 
since  Schelling.”®‘  Oetinger  was  the  chief  of  this  second 
group  and  opposed  the  philosophy  of  Wolff  because  the  latter 
belittles  God  and  makes  evil  necessary.  Borner  finds  some 
similarity  between  Oetinger’s  views  and  the  Gnostic  system 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (1688-1772).  Of  the  latter’s  teach¬ 
ing,  Borner  remarks  that  it  “is  manifestly  not  derived  from 
holy  Scripture,  but  at  most  developed  by  scriptural  reading, 
just  as  it  might  have  been  by  the  reading  of  any  other  book, 
so  slight  is  its  connection  with  the  Bible.”®*  Borner  then 
summarizes  the  man’s  system  as  follows:  “The  essence  of 
Swedenborgianism,  apart  from  the  miraculous  enveloping  in 
which  it  lies  hidden,  is  a  mystic  rationalism,  in  which  the 
speculative  and  the  practical  elements  seek  a  unity,  and  in 
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which  the  transcendentalism  of  the  Divine,  the  passivity  of 
the  human  aspect,  and  the  spiritualistic  contempt  of  nature 
are  to  be  overcome.  But  the  process  of  Divine  life  which  is 
to  lead  to  this  is  purely  cosmical,  and  removes  us,  after  a 
Gnostic  fashion,  from  the  firm  foundations  both  of  history 
and  revelation.”®*  A.  H.  Newman  characterizes  Sweden¬ 
borg’s  physical,  psychological,  and  philosophical  ideas  as 
“crude,”  so  that  the  theosophy  derived  from  them  is  quite 
valueless.  Of  the  whole  system  and  its  author  Newman 
states  that  “on  a  pantheistic  basis  he  sensualizes  and  mate¬ 
rializes  the  spiritual  rather  than  spiritualizes  the  things  that 
are  temporary  and  visible.”®*  These  ideas,  however,  are  still 
being  vigorously  propagated  by  the  Church  of  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  many  countries  of  the  world. 

The  other  offshoot  of  Pietism  was  the  Moravian  Brother¬ 
hood  under  Zinzendorf.  It  is  true  that  the  sect  commonly 
known  as  Moravian  (though  called  by  themselves  Unitas 
Fratrum  or  United  Brethren)  was  not  founded  by  Zinzen¬ 
dorf  (1700-1760)  but  dates  from  the  pre-Reformation  period, 
when  the  persecuted  followers  of  John  Huss  united  with 
some  Waldensians  and  Moravians  in  1467  to  form  this  broth¬ 
erhood.  The  sect  was  bitterly  persecuted  from  the  first  and 
in  the  17th  century  was  nearly  annihilated.  In  1722  the 
remnant  migrated  to  Saxony  and  settled  on  the  estates  of 
Count  Zinzendorf,  who  gave  them  a  refuge  and  land  to  oc¬ 
cupy.  It  was  there  that  the  settlement  called  Herrnhut  was 
established,  which  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Moravian 
Church  ever  since.  The  following  brief  account  of  Zinzen- 
dorf’s  early  life  is  taken  from  R.  H.  Glover:  “.  .  .  Count 
von  Zinzendorf  (1700-1760)  himself  was  grandson  of  an  Aus¬ 
trian  nobleman  who  for  conscience’s  sake  gave  up  all  his 
estates.  Young  Zinzendorf  was  brought  up  by  a  godly 
grandmother  and  aunt,  who  were  Pietists,  and  almost  from 
infancy  he  evinced  spiritual  traits  of  rare  depth.  He  was 
first  educated  as  a  boy  under  Francke  at  Halle,  afterwards 
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at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  noted  for  his 
fervent  spiritual  character.  Although  later  exposed  to  the 
strongest  temptations  in  the  way  of  worldly  allurements  and 
honors  at  Paris  and  Dresden  he  withstood  them  all,  and 
finally  he  felt  constrained,  against  the  wishes  of  his  guardian 
and  friends,  to  resign  the  high  position  he  had  been  given  at 
Dresden  and  to  devote  his  life  wholly  to  evangelistic  work. 
His  chosen  life-motto  was,  ‘I  have  one  passion;  it  is  He,  and 
He  alone.*  ...  In  1727  he  became  the  spiritual  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Herrnhut  colony,  and  in  1737  was  ordained 
Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church.”** 

As  to  the  theology  of  this  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Zin- 
zendorf  gave  it  a  Lutheran  character  and  it  adhered  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  although  independent  of  the  national 
Lutheran  Church  of  Germany.  However,  little  interest  was 
taken  in  theology,  the  emphasis  being  placed  rather  on  per¬ 
sonal  fellowship  with  Christ.  As  for  Zinzendorf’s  own  doc¬ 
trinal  views,  Dorner  writes:  “The  fulness  of  his  personal 
faith  and  experience  inclines  towards  an  emancipation  from 
the  formal  principle  [of  the  Reformation,  i.e..  Scripture],  or 
at  least  towards  a  diminution  of  its  authority.  He  tolerates 
very  free  views  of  inspiration,  and  ventures  upon  opinions 
which,  especially  with  regard  to  St.  Paul,  are  very  latitudi- 
narian.  Nor  is  he  less  indifferent  with  regard  to  a  definite 
code  of  morality  than  to  a  distinct  system  of  doctrine.  In 
religious  matters  he  rather  loses  sight  of  righteousness  and 
holiness,  and  of  the  corresponding  feeling  of  reverence, 
those  deeper  tones,  as  it  were,  of  Christian  harmony,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  certain  familiarity  of  expression,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Moravian  hymns  and  worship,  often  degen¬ 
erates  to  the  trifling.*’®*  All  of  this  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
of  course.  Fortunately,  however,  men  outside  this  movement 
have  called  attention  to  these  defects,  and  their  remarks — 
particularly  those  of  Bengel — were  heeded  and  corrections 
made.  The  doctrinal  ideas  of  the  Moravians  were  systema- 
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tized  and  published  by  Spangenberg  in  1782  in  his  Idea  Fidei 
Fratrum.  Glover  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  mission¬ 
ary  activity  of  the  Moravians  from  the  time  of  Zinzendorf 
down  to  the  present.”  This  is  indubitable  evidence  of  real 
spiritual  power  and  devotedness  to  Christ. 

Brussels,  Belgium 

(To  he  continued  in  the  April-June  Number^  19^7) 


''op.  cit.,  pp.  82-84. 


TRIUMPHING  0VP:R  DEATH 

By  C.  I.  Scofield,  D.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  It  may  not  be  common  knowledge  that  the  editor  of 
tlie  ScoHeld  Kefercnre  Bible  founded  and  edited  a  monthly  for  a  short 
period  during  his  pastorate  in  Dallas,  Texas.  From  the  October,  1890 
number  of  the  Believer  comes  the  following  sermon,  a  funeral  message 
with  2  Corinthians  5:8  for  its  text:  “We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing 
rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord”  (R.  V.  *at 
home  with  the  Lord’). 

I  have  chosen  these  words  because  they  seem  to  me  to 
express  more  fully  than  any  others  of  equal  brevity  the  whole 
Christian  doctrine  of  death.  And  I  want  you  to  see  first  of 
all  how  free  that  doctrine  is  from  fear  and  from  mystery. 
Nature  has  two  great  mysteries,  both  in  her  own  light,  in¬ 
soluble — life  and  death.  To  the  Whence?  and  the  Whither? 
written  over  every  cradle  and  every  grave  her  two  oracles, 
Science  and  Philosophy,  return  no  real  answer.  The  an¬ 
cient  heathen  felt  this,  and  in  their  frank  way  confessed  it. 
Building  great  tombs  they  carved  inverted  torches  upon 
them.  They  could  not  extinguish  the  torch  because  they  still 
loved,  and  how  could  they  love — nothing?  They  dared  not 
put  the  torch  erect  in  a  strong  hand  because  they  did  not 
know  that  it  still  burned — it  seemed  to  have  gone  out. 

Or  they  symbolized  a  life  terminated  in  death  by  a  broken 
column.  The  firm-set  foundation,  the  sculptured  base,  the 
fluted  shaft,  these  are  there,  but  when  the  eye,  craving  com¬ 
pleteness,  follows  the  flowing  lines  upward,  each  a  prophecy 
of  the  wreathed  and  voluted  capital  which  is  to  crown  all, 
behold  there  is  no  capital,  only  a  sharp  fracture!  This  man 
began  to  build  and  was  not  able  to  finish.  There  it  stands  a 
beautiful  fragment.  It  supports  nothing,  it  ends  no  whither. 
A  pathetic  white  marble  confession  of  defeat — of  the  mys¬ 
tery  and  sadness  of  life,  of  the  vanity  of  everything.  No 
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wonder  the  Epicurean  said,  “Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to¬ 
morrow  we  die.”  No  wonder  either  that  the  Stoic,  standing 
by  his  unfinished  shaft,  said,  “Even  this  is  better  than  eating 
and  drinking.” 

Within  a  few  years  the  two  most  eloquent  of  the  modern 
heathen  have  spoken  upon  this  mystery  of  life  and  death. 
What  is  their  word?  After  two  or  three  thousand  years  of 
thought  about  it,  of  invention  and  discovery,  of  the  decay  of 
the  imaginative  Greek  and  the  rise  of  the  practical  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  there  any  new  light?  Alas,  no!  What  the  Greek 
said  beautifully  in  marble  they  say  not  less  beautifully  (nor 
enduringly)  in  English  speech.  The  atheist  orator  declares 
that  every  life  is  a  “narrow  vale  between  the  barren  peaks 
of  two  eternities.”  The  agnostic  Senator,  standing  by  the 
body  of  his  friend,  can  only  say  that  he  has  gone  to  “the 
undiscovered  country.”  “Whether  his  journey  thither  was 
but  one  step  across  an  imperceptible  frontier,  or  whether  an 
interminable  ocean,  black,  unfiuctuating,  and  voiceless, 
stretches  between  these  earthly  coasts  and  those  invisible 
shores — we  do  not  know.” 

Now  over  against  the  horror  of  the  heathen  despair,  the 
heathen  uncertainty,  I  put  the  Christian  assurance — “We  are 
confident.”  The  chapter  from  which  this  text  is  taken  be¬ 
gins,  “We  know”;  and  the  man  who,  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
wrote  the  words  had  himself  been  over  into  the  unseen  world. 
It  is  not  true  that  it  is  the  “the  undiscovered  country.” 
Voices  have  spoken  to  whom  that  country  is  as  familiar  as 
the  roads  and  fields  about  the  old  farm  are  familiar.  The 
“frontier”  exists  only  in  our  crass,  material,  five  senses,  and 
suffers  violence  every  day — the  benign  violence  of  angels,  the 
sinister  violence  of  demons.  Across  it  came  God’s  Son ;  back 
across  it  went  Mary’s  Son  with  torn  body.  Moses  and  Elijah 
have  already  crossed  it  thrice. 

“We  know**  “We  are  confident.**  With  all  my  soul  I 
protest  against  paganizing  our  strong,  joyous,  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  of  death.  Read  the  inscriptions  left  by  the  Church  in 
the  catacombs:  “Alexander  lives  above  the  stars.”  “Clement 
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triumphs/’  The  modern  conception,  with  all  its  ghastly  para¬ 
phernalia  of  woe,  came  from  the  cloisters,  not  the  catacombs. 
Life  for  the  Christian  is  no  narrow  vale  between  the  barren 
peaks  of  two  eternities,  but  the  vestibule  into  fulness  of  life. 
“We  are  confident.’’  We  are  not  gathered  here  to  mourn  a 
defeat,  but  to  commemorate  a  triumph. 

Note  next  the  disproof  of  materialism.  The  body  is  not 
the  personality.  Throughout  this  fifth  chapter  of  Second 
Corinthians  a  very  beautiful  and  helpful  symbol  is  used  of 
the  body.  It  is  called  a  tabernacle  or,  more  simply,  a  tent — 
for  that  is  exactly  what  our  translators  meant  by  ’tabernacle’ 
— and  all  through  there  is  a  play  upon  the  word  hard  to  ex¬ 
press  in  English  but  which  is  eloquent  of  how  simply  and 
joyously  an  inspired  Christian  man  could  write  of  death. 
Verse  1  is  literally  “For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  tent¬ 
dwelling  should  be  loosed  down,  we  have  a  building,’’  etc. 
Then,  in  verse  4,  “We  who  are  in  the  tent  do  sigh,  being 
weighed  down’’— exactly  descriptive  of  the  feeling  of  one  who 
is  in  a  tent  which  is  ’being  loosed  down,’  the  tent  becoming  a 
burden,  a  weight  instead  of  a  shelter. 

Now  you  have  the  Christian  idea.  This  body  here  in  the 
casket  is  a  tent  in  which  our  brother  dwelt  a  little  while,  but 
it  was  ’loosed  down’  and  now  he  is  escaped  from  it.  Soon 
we  shall  lay  it  away,  but  not  forever.  “For  if  the  Spirit  of 
him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  his  Spirit’’  (Rom.  8:11). 

Then  we  have  in  our  text  an  inspired  definition  of  death: 
“absent  from  the  body.’’  That  is  the  divine  explanation  of 
the  baffling  mystery  before  which  man  stands  in  anguished 
helplessness.  How  simple,  seen  from  the  starward  side! 
The  tent  is  falling  down ;  perhaps  it  has  long  been  felt  to  be 
inconvenient,  outgrown,  a  prison  rather  than  a  habitation — 
so  the  tenant  moves  out,  and  restfully  awaits  its  reconstruc¬ 
tion  into  the  ’house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.*  Then  it  will  be  the  house  beautiful.  Now,  that 
which  keeps  us  from  seeing  is  these  very  eyes  with  which  we 
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fancy  we  see,  and  it  is  our  ears  which  prevent  us  from  hear¬ 
ing.  The  man  born  blind  beheld  a  wonderful  vision  when  he 
had  washed  off  the  clay  in  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  looked  up, 
and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  glorious  sunlight,  the  flowers, 
trees  waving  in  the  wind,  the  flashing  waters  of  the  pool, 
the  blue  distance  of  mountains;  but  it  was  poor  and  tame  in 
comparison  with  that  scene  which  greeted  the  opening  eyes 
of  our  brother  last  Monday  morning.  That,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  is  death — moving  out  of  a  falling  tent. 

And  this  text  disposes,  too,  of  a  whole  brood  of  unwhole¬ 
some,  unscriptural  surmises,  theories,  fears,  and  doubts. 
“Absent  from — present  with.”  Here  there  is  no  room  for 
that  unconscious  sleep  of  the  soul  and  spirit — of  the  real  man 
— ^for  some  long  period  of  which  some  tell  us,  and  which  is 
only  not  as  awful  as  annihilation  because  briefer.  Neither 
is  there  any  place  here  for  an  indefinite  waiting  in  some  arid 
limbus  for  a  future  assize  to  determine  the  soul’s  worthiness 
for  glory.  And  this,  beloved,  is  accordant  with  all  Scripture. 
“He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  him  that  sent  me, 
hath  eternal  life”  (John  6:24,  R.V.).  A  beggar,  covered  with 
sores,  dies  at  a  rich  man’s  gates.  Then,  at  least,  he  attracts 
the  rich  man’s  attention.  The  poor  body  is  hurried  away  to 
potter’s  field,  no  doubt,  but  nothing  is  said  of  it  because  the 
Lord  is  in  such  haste  to  tell  us  where  the  beggar  is.  “The 
beggar  died” ;  that  is  what  any  passerby  might  see,  but  look ! 
— ^for  now  the  veil  parts — “and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into 
Abraham’s  bosom.”  One  instant  a  despised  beggar  with  only 
the  dogs  to  pity  him,  the  next,  erect,  regnant,  with  the  splen¬ 
did  angels  his  willing  servitors!  And  then  the  word  comes 
falling  down,  down  from  highest  heaven  like  clearest,  sweet¬ 
est  music:  ** Lazarus  is  comforted.** 

See,  now,  how  the  doctrine  grows,  for  next  the  text  gives, 
in  one  word,  the  whole  character  of  the  place  where  the  ab¬ 
sent  Christian  is.  But  what  a  word!  Oh,  dear  friends,  it  is 
a  word  which  I  can  scarce  utter — never  thoughtfully — ^with¬ 
out  tears!  “Home.”  Do  you  hear  that  word,  father,  mother? 
Your  son  is  at  home.  Home!  Is  not  that  better  than  pages 
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of  description  of  unimaginable  splendors?  Then  our  brother 
is  not  embarrassed  now,  has  no  sense  of  discomfort  or  of 
strangeness  now.  For  we  do  not  feel  these  things  at  home, 
you  know.  We  rest  at  home.  We  throw  off  care  at  home, 
and  look  into  dear  eyes,  and  talk  lovingly  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  come  home,  but  are  coming.  Any  moment  the  great 
door  may  swing  inward  to  admit  them. 

They  tell  a  story  of  the  war,  how  that  when  the  armies 
of  North  and  South  were  separated  only  by  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock  the  regimental  bands  went  down  one  evening  to  either 
water-side  and  began  to  play  stirring  war-tunes.  And  band 
answered  band,  forcing  even  the  sweet  notes  into  hostility: 
“Yankee  Doodle”  against  “Dixie”  and  “Maryland”  against 
“Marching  thro’  Georgia.”  But  at  last  one  band  away  up 
the  river  began  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  and  then  one  on  the 
opposite  side  took  up  the  unwarlike  strain,  and  another  and 
another  until  all  were  playing  of  home.  No  other  word  could 
have  done  that. 

“Absent  from  the  body — at  home,*  You  may  ask  me  a 
thousand  questions  about  heaven  which  I  cannot  answer: 
where  it  is,  what  it  is  like,  what  are  its  occupations;  but  I 
know  it  is  home  and  that  is  enough. 

Stay!  Is  it  enough?  Then  there  is  one  superfluous  word 
in  my  text.  Is  it  enough?  I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  little 
girl  whose  mother  died.  She  loved  her  mother  very  tenderly 
and  was  so  inconsolable  that  her  father,  for  change  of  scene, 
sent  her  away.  While  she  was  gone  he  built  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  house  and  filled  it  with  beautiful  objects.  Then  he  sent 
for  his  little  girl  and  brought  her  into  the  house  which  he 
had  built.  But  he  could  not  interest  her  in  the  furnishings 
of  the  rooms.  In  vain  did  he  point  to  picture  and  statue. 
She  would  give  one  quick  look  around  the  apartment  and 
then  ask  to  be  shown  the  next.  At  last  her  father  had  to 
say:  “My  child,  there  are  no  more  rooms,  you  have  seen 
them  all.”  And  then  she  fell  upon  the  floor  with  the  despair¬ 
ing  cry :  “O  Mamma,  0  Mamma !“  It  was  not  home  because 
the  homemaker  was  not  there. 
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Dear  friends,  shall  we  have  our  last  word?  “At  home 
with  the  Lord.**  Ah,  blessed  Lord  Jesus!  It  would  be  no 
home  without  Thee.  Thy  presence  makes  home  and  heaven 
of  what  else  would  be  but  a  splendid  banishment. 

You  know  there  is  a  doctrine  abroad  in  these  days  which 
denies  that  there  is  any  Jesus  now.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
absorbed  back  into  the  Deity — ^that  His  body  was  but  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient,  in  fact  a  phantasm,  an  unreal  body.  The 
nails  went  through  the  semblance  of  hands  merely,  and  the 
thorns  pierced  what  seemed  to  be,  but  was  not,  a  brow.  And 
now  there  is  no  more  Jesus.  He  who  worked  at  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  bench  in  Nazareth,  and  healed  the  sick  and  forgave  sins 
in  Galilee  and  Judea,  is  now  a  viewless  spirit.  Thank  God, 
there  is  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  this  sorry  drivel.  That 
same  Jesus  was  received  up  into  heaven;  that  same  Jesus 
was  seen  in  heaven  by  Stephen  and  John;  and  that  same 
Jesus  is  coming  again.  Meantime,  dying,  for  the  believer,  is 
instant  translation  to  His  presence. 

Many  of  you  to  whom  I  speak  these  words  are  unsaved. 
I  have  been  able  to  lift  this  cry  of  triumph  over  death  this 
morning  because  he  of  whom  I  speak  was  in  life  a  believer 
on  that  Lord  with  whom  he  is  now  at  home.  He  was  a  sin¬ 
gularly  pure  and  noble  young  man,  but  he  is  not  in  the  glory 
today  because  of  this,  his  personal,  worthiness.  He  is  there 
by  the  same  title  which  brought  St.  Paul  there  and  the  repent¬ 
ant  thief  there,  Mary  of  Bethany  and  Mary  of  Magdala, 
saintly  Dorcas  and  the  “sinner”  who  found  Jesus  in  the  Phar¬ 
isee's  house.  He  is  there  and  they  are  there,  not  for  their 
goodness  nor  their  badness,  but  for  the  sake  and  in  the  merit 
of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  that  Man  of  Calvary  who  is  also 
the  eternal  God.  He  saves  all  who  trust  Him.  May  He  save 
you? 


Dallas,  Texas 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD 

By  Rudolph  M.  Piepgrass 

Editor’s  Note:  Since  graduation  fom  Dallas  Seminary  a  score  of 
years  ago,  the  author  of  this  article  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Africa.  He  is  now  pioneering  in  the  held  of  translation 
work  as  head  of  the  West  African  Gospel  Publishing  Society,  a  new 
organization  designed  to  provide  Christian  literature  in  the  Hausa 
language.  In  explanation  to  the  Editor  for  his  choice  of  the  above 
subject  and  its  subtitle,  “The  Supernatural  Element  in  Missions,”  Mr. 
Piepgrass  writes:  “This  is  something  I  have  thought  about  a  great 
deal.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  task  of  missions  can 
be  accomplished  by  multiplying  missionaries,  without  much  thought 
about  the  need  for  divine  power  in  their  lives.  There  is  much  activity 
but  very  little  power.” 

“Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  hour  is  coming,  and 
now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God : 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live”  (John  5:25).  “The  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,”  Christ  says.  Who  are  the 
dead  to  whom  our  Lord  refers  in  this  verse?  Doubtless,  the 
reference  is  fo  the  spiritually  dead.  Compare  it  with  verse 
24,  and  the  meaning  becomes  clear.  “He  that  heareth  my 
word,**  says  He,  “and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  me,  hath 
everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation;  but 
is  passed  from  death  unto  life.**  The  physically  dead,  too, 
will  one  day  hear  His  voice  and  come  forth  from  the  graves, 
yet  that  time  is  still  in  the  future;  but  the  hour  “now  is” 
when  the  spiritually  dead  shall  hear  His  voice  and  they  that 
hear  shall  live. 

THE  REAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  UNSAVED 
There  is  nothing  that  so  clearly  indicates  the  helplessness 
and  hopelessness  of  the  condition  of  the  lost  as  the  fact  that 
they  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins.  The  Scriptures  de¬ 
scribe  their  condition  as  “dead  in  sins”  (Eph.  2:5),  “alienated 
from  the  life  of  God”  (Eph.  4:18).  Death  is  the  absence  of 
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life,  and  spiritual  death  is  the  absence  of  the  life  of  God.  It 
is  unequivocally  stated  in  Scripture  that,  regardless  of  race, 
rank,  or  religion,  men,  apart  from  Christ,  are  spiritually  dead. 
“He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life:  and  he 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life;  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  him”  (John  3:36).  And  “He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not 
life’*  (1  John  5:12). 

Often  a  strong  appeal  is  made  by  missionaries  to  Chris¬ 
tian  people  at  home  by  describing  the  physical,  or  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  among  whom  they  labor.  Even  this  is 
often  exaggerated  in  order  to  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  hearers.  Christian  missions,  however, 
are  concerned,  or  should  be  taken  up,  primarily  with  the 
spiritual  need  of  men.  In  this  the  problem  is  the  same 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  respectable,  cultured  Westerners 
or  with  the  lowest  Hottentot.  The  only  voice  that  can  pene¬ 
trate  and  change  their  real  condition  is  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God. 


THE  PROBLEM 

The  problem  with  which  Missions  must  deal,  or  fail  in 
their  God-appointed  task,  is  not  physical,  political,  social,  or 
moral,  but  spiritual.  The  problem  is  best  understood  in  the 
light  of  the  three  whom  Christ  raised  from  the  dead.  Their 
apparent  condition  was  very  different.  The  daughter  of 
Jairus  had  just  died  (Matt.  9:18-26).  It  is  possible  that  the 
marks  of  death  were  not  apparent.  To  the  casual  observer 
she  might  have  appeared  to  be  merely  sleeping;  but  she  was 
dead.  If  one  were  concerned  only  with  externals  her  condition 
was  not  serious  at  the  moment.  She  was  surrounded  by 
wealth,  culture,  and  refinement,  yea,  even  life,  though  she 
herself  did  not  possess  it.  She  is  the  representative  of  a 
large  class  of  individuals.  Brought  up  in  Christian  homes, 
outwardly  exemplary  in  their  conduct,  possibly  taking  part 
in  church  work,  to  the  casual  observer  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  they  are  dead,  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  dead 
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in  sins.  Having  natural  life  at  its  best,  but  without  divine 
life. 

It  was  different  with  the  widow’s  son  (Luke  7:11-17). 
There  was  doubtless  much  which  might  have  been  done  by 
the  social  worker  to  improve  his  appearance,  and  soften  the 
ugliness  of  death.  Poverty,  doubtless,  marked  his  surround¬ 
ings.  The  marks  of  death  were  doubtless  apparent.  The 
winding  sheet,  the  bier,  and  the  funeral  procession  all  helped 
to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  his  condition.  He  was  dead; 
but  what  could  man  do  about  it?  The  crowd  was  just  as 
helpless  as  any  one  person  would  have  been.  There  are  those 
who,  admitting  that  they  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  his  real 
condition,  would  nevertheless  feel  that  they  should  do  some¬ 
thing  about  his  apparent  condition. 

Then  there  was  Lazarus  (John  11:1-46).  There  was  no 
hiding  the  fact  that  death  had  done  its  work.  His  own  sister 
frankly  admitted,  “By  this  time  he  stinketh.”  He  was  not 
fit  to  be  associated  with  the  living.  His  place  was  plainly 
among  the  dead.  In  his  condition  he  is  representative  of  the 
gutter  class  of  people,  the  down-and-outers.  The  social  worker 
feels  a  responsibility  toward  this  class  and  tries  to  clean 
them  up,  and  improve  their  surroundings.  Perhaps  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  overcoming  some  of  the  stench,  and  even  in  getting 
the  corpse  out  of  the  tomb,  and  into  better  society;  but  he  is 
still  a  corpse.  Various  props  are  used  to  try  to  keep  him  on 
his  feet,  but  in  vain.  Bathe  and  perfume  him  all  you  like, 
the  stench  is  still  there.  Usually,  he  is  given  up  as  a  hope¬ 
less  case. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  NEED 

But  the  essential  need  of  the  little  maid  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Lazarus,  or  the  widow’s  son.  It  was  not  human  help 
that  they  needed.  It  was  only  by  the  supernatural  that  their 
essential  condition  could  be  changed,  and  that  supernatural 
element  was  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God.  So  it  is  with  the 
dead  in  sins.  Social  service,  moral  reform,  physical  healing 
may  all  play  an  important  part  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  heathen  and  underprivileged,  but  apart  from  the  voice  of 
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the  Son  of  God,  as  He  speaks  through  the  lips  of  the  gospel 
messenger,  any  improvement  must  needs  be  external  and 
temporary.  “He  that  heareth  my  word,”  said  Jesus,  “and  be- 
lieveth  Him  that  sent  me,  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not 
into  judgment,  but  hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life”  (John 
5:24,  R.V.). 

The  task  of  Gospel  Missions  is  not  human  but  divine,  not 
natural  but  supernatural,  and,  if  that  supernatural  element 
be  missing,  increased  staff  and  better  equipment  will  not 
change  the  essential  situation.  Would  that  there  were  more 
emphasis  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  heathen,  rather 
than  so  much  talk  about  their  physical,  social,  and  moral  con¬ 
dition!  Would  that  there  were  more  consciousness  among 
missionaries  and  missionary  leaders  as  to  the  essential  need 
of  the  heathen,  rather  than  so  much  stress  on  their  apparent 
need!  It  is  often  assumed,  and  sometimes  stated,  that  with 
enough  missionaries  and  mission  stations  we  could  evangelize 
the  world  in  one  generation.  But  the  task  cannot  be  done 
by  an  accumulation  of  human  effort  and  human  resources. 
Instead,  “The  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live.” 

How  can  we  finish  the  task  without  that  vital,  super¬ 
natural,  divine  element  in  our  ministry?  And  how  can  we 
hope  to  have  that  supernatural  element  in  our  ministry,  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  ignored,  grieved,  and  quenched  in  our  daily 
lives?  The  only  way  that  we  can  have  this  vital  element  in 
our  ministry  is  to  realize  the  need  of  it,  and  to  believe  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  supply  it.  We  do  not  need  to  pray 
down  the  power.  If  we  are  indeed  the  Lord^s,  the  power  is  in 
us  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  He  is  often  in¬ 
operative  because  we  ignore,  grieve  or  quench  Him.  We  can¬ 
not  experience  His  power  in  our  ministry,  if  we  do  not  rec¬ 
ognize  Him  in  our  daily  lives.  He  cannot  empower  our  min¬ 
istry,  if  He  does  not  direct  our  policies  and  control  our  ac¬ 
tions.  We  cannot  expect  to  live  natural  lives  and  notwith¬ 
standing  preach  with  divine  power.  The  spiritual  Christian 
is  a  supernatural  individual.  We  preach  supernatural  doc- 
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trine ;  let  us  back  it  up  with  supernatural  living,  and  then  we 
will  be  able  to  speak  with  unction.  Then  will  we  speak  as 
the  oracles  of  God  (1  Pet.  4:11).  Then  in  the  gospel  message 
the  dead  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that 
hear  shall  live.  So  let  it  be. 
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By  Charles  T.  Fritsch,  Ph.D. 

(Continued  from  the  October-December  Number,  1946) 

TYPOLOGICAL  INTERPRETATION  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

In  the  first  lecture  we  described  the  rebirth  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Biblical  Theology,  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  Bible  as 
revelation  and  as  an  organic  whole.  In  the  second  lecture  we 
traced  the  roots  of  this  renewed  interest  in  the  Bible  back 
through  Schlatter  to  the  Heilsgeschichtliche  Schule  of  the 
19th  century,  which  was  a  reaction  not  only  against  the  ra¬ 
tionalistic,  evolutionary  historicism  of  the  day  but  also 
against  the  dead  and  static  orthodoxy  of  early  Protestant 
theology.  We  have  seen  how  this  view  of  the  Bible  as  re¬ 
demptive  history  has  made  it  a  living  organism,  revealing 
God’s  activity  in  history  and  in  the  human  soul  to  the  end 
that  He  may  have  unbroken  fellowship  with  the  crown  of  His 
creation.  All  Scripture  points  to  this  end,  the  Old  Testament 
to  Christ  and  the  New  Testament  to  the  final  consummation 
of  God’s  plan  of  redemption.  Thus  prophecy  and  eschatology 
are  delivered  from  the  shackles  of  a  deadening,  mechanical 
systematization  whereby  the  system  becomes  the  all-important 
factor,  and  are  set  in  the  correct  perspective  of  God’s  eternal 
redemptive  purpose  as  it  relates  to  you  and  me  as  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Now,  one  evidence  of  the  teleological  character  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  general  and  of  the  organic  connection  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  particular  is  the  relation  between 
type  and  antitype.  It  is  to  this  subject  we  address  ourselves 
during  the  last  two  lectures  of  this  series. 

Our  English  word  ‘type’  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
TVJiog  meaning  ‘blow,’  and  is  connected  with  the  verb  xvirro) 
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meaninj^  ‘to  beat,  strike/  The  noun  m*io;  is  found  fourteen 
times  in  the  New  Testament  and  is  used  in  the  following 
ways:  (1)  “the  visible  impression”  of  a  stroke,  “the  trace, 
mark”  (John  20:25,  “the  print  of  the  nails”).  (2)  “a  plastic 
image  formed  out  of  material”  (Acts  7:43  from  Amos  5:26, 
“the  fiffiirea  (or  imarjes)  which  ye  made  .  .  .”).  (3)  “the 
form,  figure,  standard”  (Rom.  6:17,  “the  form  (or  standard) 
of  teaching”;  Acts  23:25,  “a  letter  after  this  form**).  (4) 
“the  type,  pattern,  model”:  (a)  technically,  “copy,  model” 
(Acts  7.44,  “according  to  the  pattern  (or  model)  which  he 
had  seen”;  Heb.  8:5  from  Ex.  25:40,  “according  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  which  was  shown  to  you  .  .  .”).  (b)  in  ethical  life, 
“pattern,  example”  (1  Tim.  4:12,  “be  thou  an  example  to  the 
believers  in  word,  in  conduct  .  .  .”;  so  also  Phil.  3:17;  1 
Thess.  1:7;  2  Thess.  3:9;  Titus  2:7;  1  Pet.  5:3).  (5)  “the 
type,”  as  of  persons  or  events  given  by  God,  pointing  to  the 
future  (Rom.  5:14,  “Adam,  who  is  a  type  of  the  one  to  come”; 
1  Cor.  10:6,  “Now  these  things  were  our  types**  [A.V.  & 
R.V.,  “examples”!).  It  is  with  this  last  category  that  we  are 
especially  dealing  in  this  lecture,  namely,  “type”  in  a  theo¬ 
logical  sense.  In  the  first  passage,  Romans  5:14,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  the  word  tojio;  is  used  in  the  theological 
sense.  That  is,  Adam  is  a  type  of  Christ  in  that  just  as  the 
transgressions  of  the  first  Adam  resulted  in  death  for  many, 
so  the  redeeming  act  of  grace  of  the  last  Adam  resulted  in 
life  for  many.'  In  1  Corinthians  10:6,  however,  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  te.ioi  is  a  controversial  issue.  Both  the  Revised  and 
Authorized  translations  have  “examples,”  with  the  margin  of 
the  Revised  suggesting  “figures,”  and  the  Revised  Standard 
Version  (1946)  has  “warnings.”  With  this  interpretation  of 
lejuH  in  this  passage  most  of  the  standard  commentaries 
agree.*  Yet  it  is  our  contention  that  tiaoi  here  means  more 
than  mere  “exami)les  or  warnings,”  for  we  make  it  rather 
“types”  in  the  technical  or  theological  sense  of  the  term. 

'Cf.  1  Cor.  15:22,  45. 

*Cf.,  in  lot'..  The  International  Critical  Commentary,  The  Expositor’s  Greek 
Testament,  The  CambriJtie  Itible  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  The  AV<if 
Century  Bible,  The  Moffatt  Sens;  Testament. 
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The  suggested  translation  of  the  verse  is  as  follows:  “And 
these  things  have  become  our  types,  with  the  purpose  in  view 
that  we  should  not  be  desirous  of  evil  things  even  as  they 
were.”  The  “things”  which  were  the  types  were  the  pro¬ 
tecting  cloud  and  the  safe  journey  through  the  sea,  the  manna 
from  heaven  and  the  supernatural  water  from  the  rock.  In  all 
of  these  God  was  with  His  people,  protecting  them  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  them  on  their  journeys.  In  the  same  way  God  is 
with  His  Church,  saving  His  children  and  blessing  them  in 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  What 
Paul  goes  on  to  say,  then,  is  that  just  as  the  Israelites  failed 
to  see  God’s  hand  in  the  acts  of  history  and  rebelled  against 
Him,  so  the  members  of  the  church  of  Corinth  are  liable  to 
do,  in  spite  of  God’s  mercy  and  love.  No  sacrament  is  an 
opus  operatum,  i.e.,  an  end  in  itself.  Baptism  (ritual)  is  not 
in  itself  security  against  falling  into  idolatry.  It  is  against 
this  kind  of  shallow  thinking  that  Paul  is  warning  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Christians,  on  the  basis  of  God’s  earlier  dealings  with 
the  Israelites.  The  warning  consists  in  the  wrong  under¬ 
standing  and  use  of  God’s  gracious  acts  and  gifts.  The 
divine  acts  of  grace  were  done  under  the  Old  Covenant  in 
order  to  reveal  God’s  loving  heart  for  His  people,  but  they 
refused  to  respond  to  that  love,  and  desired  evil  instead. 
And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  types  were  written  and 
preserved  for  our  instruction,  and  what  is  more,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  now  live  in  a  time  when  the  type  has  be¬ 
come  fulfilled  in  the  antitype  and  there  should  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  meaning  (v.  11),  the  danger  still  remains  of  desiring 
evil  rather  than  good.  If  the  safe  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea,  the  giving  of  the  manna,  and  the  supernatural  water  are 
all  types  for  us,  showing  forth  God’s  love  for  His  children 
in  those  early  days  with  such  clarity  and  power  that  they 
should  never  have  turned  from  Him,  how  much  more  should 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  keep  us  from  falling  into 
devious  and  sinful  ways! 

In  verse  eleven  of  this  same  chapter,  the  form  T\tnix(7j5 
occurs.  It  is  the  only  time  it  is  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
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merit.  Again  it  seems  necessary  to  take  it  in  the  theological 
sense:  “Now  these  things  happened  to  them  typically,  and 
they  were  written  down  for  our  instruction,  upon  whom  the 
end(s)  of  the  ages  has  come.”  Since  verses  seven  to  ten  are 
parenthetic,  giving  four  illustrations  of  the  way  that  old 
Israel  rebelled  against  God,  the  expression  “these  things” 
must  again  refer  to  the  divine  acts  of  grace  recorded  in  the 
opening  verses  of  the  chapter.  The  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  manna,  and  the  supernatural  water  could  hardly  have 
been  “examples”  or  “warnings”  ^/.elvoi;,  i.e.,  to  the  Israelites 
themselves.  In  this  verse,  by  the  way,  we  note  two  impor¬ 
tant  qualities  of  a  type.  In  the  first  place,  even  after  the  type 
is  fulfilled  in  the  antitype  it  still  remains  useful  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  Therefore  the  Old  Testament  is  still  an  integral  part 
of  the  Christian  tradition,  even  though  its  fulfillment  has 
been  reached  in  Christ.  In  the  second  place,  the  type  is 
always  predictive,  or  to  look  at  it  the  other  way:  we,  upon 
whom  the  end  of  the  ages  has  come,  can  now  see  how  the 
Old  Testament  type  was  pointing  forward  to  its  fulfillment 
in  the  New. 

In  the  Septuagint  the  word  tvjioi;  is  found  only  in  Exodus 
26 :40,  as  quoted  in  Hebrews  8 :5  and  Acts  7 :44,  and  in  Amos 
6:26,  as  quoted  in  Acts  7:43  (see  above). 

There  is  no  theological  usage  of  the  word  in  either  the 
Pseudepigrapha  or  the  Apocrypha. 

The  word  dvTiTHJioc:  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  means  “a  blow  against  a  blow,  an  echo,  reflection,  corres¬ 
pondence  of  stamp  to  die.”  In  1  Peter  3 :21  we  read :  “which 
also  now  saves  you  antitypically,  even  baptism.”  The  sal¬ 
vation  of  Noah  through  faith  and  obedience  becomes  a  type 
for  this  apostolic  writer  of  the  greater  salvation  which  is  to 
come.  The  waters  of  the  flood,  which  bore  in  safety  the  ark, 
are  the  Old  Testament  type  of  the  waters  of  Christian  bap¬ 
tism,  the  New  Testament  antitype.  This  is  the  usually  ac¬ 
cepted  order  or  progression  of  the  Biblical  type  and  anti¬ 
type.  But  in  Hebrews  9:24  it  seems  at  first  as  though  th€ 
order  of  type  and  antitype  were  reversed.  It  reads:  “Foi 
Christ  has  not  entered  into  a  holy  place  made  with  hands, 
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antitypical  of  the  true  one.”  Here  the  heavenly  tabernacle 
seems  to  be  the  type,  and  the  model  on  earth  is  the  antitype. 
The  author  evidently  is  not  thinking  of  the  Old  Testament 
tabernacle  as  being  fulfilled  in  the  New  Testament,  i.e.,  in 
Christ  or  the  work  of  Christ,  but  rather  as  an  earthly  replica 
of  a  heavenly  tabernacle.  This  view  is  Biblically  justifiable 
in  the  light  of  the  words  of  Exodus  25 :40,  which  are  actually 
quoted  in  Hebrews  8:5.  Therefore  both  uses  of  dvxitvjio?, 
which  at  first  appear  contradictory,  are  entirely  possible 
from  the  Biblical  point  of  view.* 

Already  in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  what  we  might  call 
a  nascent  ‘typology.*  Certain  personages  and  events  are 
related  to  a  higher  realm  in  which  the  truths  and  relations 
exhibited  in  them  were  again  to  meet  and  obtain  a  more  per¬ 
fect  development.  The  word  ‘Egypt*  becomes  a  symbol  of 
captivity,  as  seen  in  Hosea  8:13  (note  the  LXX  here);  9:3, 
6;  11:5  (where  the  writer  makes  sure  that  the  term  ‘Egypt* 
be  not  taken  literally).  Also  in  Isaiah  the  experiences  of  the 
Exodus  are  used  to  describe  the  greater  return  of  the  exiles 
(cf.  48:20  ff.). 

In  Psalm  110:4  Melchizedek  is  connected  with  the  future 
head  of  God*s  people,  who  as  divine  king  and  priest  is  to  be 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  and  not  after  the  Levitical 
priesthood.  The  conditions  and  relations  of  Melchizedek*s 
time  (Gen.  14)  are  again  to  be  revived  in  this  One  of  divine 
character,  and  the  same  part  to  be  played  anew,  but  raised 
to  a  higher  sphere  and  invested  with  a  heavenly  greatness. 

So  David  becomes  a  ‘type*  of  that  ideal  king  and  shepherd 
who  was  to  come  in  power  (cf.  Hos.  3 :5 ;  Jer.  30 :9 ;  Ezek. 
34:23,  24;  37:24).  Certainly  no  Jew  thought  of  David  in 
these  passages  as  redivivus. 

Likewise  in  Malachi  4:5  Elijah  the  prophet  is  described 
as  coming  again  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord.  This  again  does  not  necessitate  a  physical  return  of 

*Bauer,  W.,  in  his  Griechisch-Deutches  Worterbuch  (Berlin,  1937),  says 
that  the  word  is  used  in  Heb.  9:24  “in  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  sensual 
world  in  opposition  to  the  true,  heavenly  original”  (p.  127a).  But  this 
explanation  seems  unnecessary  in  the  light  of  Ex.  25:40. 
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Elijah  (Luke  1:17),  although  there  was  a  strong  tradition 
that  Elijah  would  return  in  the  physical  sense  (cf.  Matt. 
11:14;  17:10  ff. ;  Mark  9:11  ff. ;  also  John  1:21).  Thus  the 
representative  prophet,  priest,  and  king  are  already  idealized 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  point  the  way  to  their  fulfillment  in 
the  New. 

There  are  three  classes  of  types  used  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writings,  namely,  institutions,  historical  events,  and 
persons.  To  be  sure,  most  of  these  are  not  designated  by 
the  word  ‘type’  in  the  record,  but,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  last 
lecture,  they  all  fulfil  the  specifications  of  the  type  as  defined 
in  its  theological  or  technical  sense.  The  Old  Testament  in¬ 
stitutions  which  are  treated  as  types  in  the  New  Testament 
are  the  tabernacle,  the  sacrificial  system,  the  priesthood,  cir¬ 
cumcision,  and  the  Sabbath. 

The  tabernacle  is  typical  of  Christ  and  His  work  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  as  it  represented  the  presence  of 
God  among  His  children  in  the  early  days,  so  Christ  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  John  1:14  as  “tabernacling”  (so  Revised  Version, 
margin)  among  us.  In  the  second  place,  as  the  tabernacle 
afforded  the  means  of  approach  to  God  through  the  sacrificial 
system  and  the  priesthood,  so  the  work  of  Christ  as  our  sac¬ 
rifice  and  high  priest  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  come  to  God. 
This  is  the  main  burden  of  Hebrews  7-10.  But  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
also  thinks  of  the  earthly  tabernacle  as  pointing  beyond  itself 
to  that  heavenly  tabernacle  of  which  it  is  the  antitype  (Heb. 
9:24),  where  Christ  is  now  ministering  in  the  presence  of 
God  (Heb.  8:1,  2;  9:11,  24). 

There  are  two  things  that  we  want  to  note  in  general 
concerning  the  description  of  the  transitory  tabernacle  in 
Exodus  25-40.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  and  its  construction  with  that  devoted  to  the  creation 
of  the  universe.  Just  as  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  story,  so  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  tabernacle,  name¬ 
ly,  the  instructions  for  its  building  and  the  actual  construc¬ 
tion.  That  of  course  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  mind 
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and  manner  of  telling  a  story.  But  the  creation  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  told  in  two  chapters  (Gen.  1-2),  whereas  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  tabernacle  is  given  in  sixteen  chapters.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  no  doubt  is  that  the  Bible  as  redemptive  history 
is  more  interested  in  the  construction  of  a  certain  tent  which 
has  to  do  with  the  reconciliation  of  God  and  man  than  with 
the  creation  of  the  whole  universe. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  order  in  which  the  in¬ 
structions  and  construction  are  given.  Both  times,  with 
chapters  25  and  37,  the  ark  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  first  piece  of  furniture,  and  after  that  the  other 
pieces  are  described  until  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  is 
reached  in  the  outer  court.  This  again  would  seem  to  put 
the  stamp  of  divine  authorship  upon  the  record,  for  man 
naturally  would  start  from  the  outside  and  work  in. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  detail  concerning  the  va¬ 
rious  pieces  of  furniture  and  other  features  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  great  truths  that  were  being  taught  to  Israel  of  old  by 
the  disposition  of  the  furniture  in  the  tabernacle  were  that 
no  one  could  enter  the  presence  of  God  except  by  way  of 
sacrifice,  that  is,  by  way  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  which 
stood  near  the  gate  in  the  outer  court;  that  a  life  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  was  required  of  every  Israelite  as  shown  by 
the  ever  ascending  smoke  from  the  altar  of  incense;  and 
that  God  was  dwelling  with  His  people  in  the  deep,  myste¬ 
rious  darkness  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  In  this  sense  the  tab¬ 
ernacle  was  “a  parable  for  the  time  in  which  it  stood”  (Heb. 
9:9),  teaching  God’s  children  what  He  required  of  them. 
Christ’s  life  is  a  perfect  fulfillment  of  these  truths  taught  by 
the  tabernacle.  He  is  the  true  Shekinah,  tabernacling  with 
man;  He  led  a  life  of  perfect  fellowship  with  God,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  prayer  perfect  of  John  17 ;  He  gave  Himself  a 
ransom  for  many  in  His  perfect  sacrifice  on  the  Cross.  The 
Old  Testament  tabernacle  was  the  material  replica  of  the 
heavenly  one  which  was  shown  to  Moses  on  the  mount.  It 
was  transitory  and  perishable.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
truths  taught  by  the  tabernacle  were  embodied  in  the  life  and 
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teachings  of  our  Lord.  In  this  sense  the  New  Testament 
“tabernacle”  was  perfect,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  For  a  few 
years  we  beheld  on  earth  the  glory  of  the  true  tabernacle, 
full  of  grace  and  truth.  But  there  is  coming  a  time  when 
that  heavenly  tabernacle  will  meet  earth  again,  and  God  will 
dwell  with  His  people  forever  (Rev.  21:3). 

The  sacrificial  system  of  the  Old  Testament  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  New  Testament  writers  to  be  typical  of  the  perfect 
and  final  sacrifice  of  Christ.  When  John  the  Baptist  saw 
Jesus  coming  toward  him  he  said:  “Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world”  (John  1:29). 
The  blood  of  every  innocent  victim  and  the  faith  of  every 
Old  Testament  offerer  were  now  made  efficacious  through 
the  offering  up  of  the  perfect  Lamb  of  God  for  the  sin  of 
the  world.  Without  His  coming,  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices 
would  have  been  meaningless  and  worthless. 

The  Paschal  lamb,  whose  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  door¬ 
posts  as  the  sacramental  sign  of  deliverance,  was  early  con¬ 
sidered  a  type  of  Christ.  Paul,  in  his  fight  against  the 
pagan  morals  of  his  day,  reminds  the  Corinthian  Christians 
that  “Christ  our  passover  has  been  sacrificed  for  us;  there¬ 
fore  let  us  keep  the  feast”  (1  Cor.  5:7,  8).  As  the  Israelite 
was  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  through  the  blood 
of  the  Paschal  lamb,  so  the  Christian  is  saved  from  sin 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  but  Paul  further  adds  that 
continual  victory  over  the  sins  of  the  world  means  a  con¬ 
tinual  observing  of  the  Feast  of  Redemption.  Peter  also  re¬ 
minds  his  readers  that  they  are  redeemed  not  with  silver  or 
gold  (cf.  Isa.  55:1),  but  “with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot,  even  the  blood  of  Christ” 
(1  Pet.  1:19).  No  doubt  he  is  here  referring  to  the  Paschal 
lamb  which,  according  to  Exodus  12:5,  is  to  be  without 
blemish. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  very  anxious 
to  make  clear  that  the  Old  Testament  sacrificial  system  was 
transitory  and  unsatisfactory.  But  through  it  all  God  was 
teaching  His  children  that  there  was  no  remission  of  sin  with- 
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out  the  shedding  of  blood.  Christ’s  sacrifice  is,  of  course, 
the  perfect  fulfillment  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  In  Hebrews 
9:13-14  we  read:  “For  if  the  blood  of  goats  and  bulls,  and 
the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  them  that  have  been  defiled, 
sanctify  unto  the  cleanness  of  the  flesh ;  how  much  more  shall 
the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered 
himself  without  blemish  unto  God,  cleanse  your  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God?”  The  yearly  sac¬ 
rifices  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  which  dealt  with  moral  im¬ 
purities  (Lev.  16)  and  the  occasional  offering  of  the  red 
heifer  for  ceremonial  impurity  (Num.  19)  are  here  taken  as 
types  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  obtained  eternal  re¬ 
demption  (cf.  also  Heb.  9:26). 

In  the  Old  Testament  a  sacrifice  seemed  to  be  a  necessary 
part  of  the  covenant-establishing  ritual  (Gen.  15;  Ex.  24). 
But  the  covenant  made  between  God  and  His  people  on  Sinai 
was  broken  by  the  people’s  faithlessness  and  a  new  one  had 
to  be  made,  as  Jeremiah  indicates  in  chapter  thirty-one. 
Christ,  through  His  death,  becomes  the  mediator  of  this  new 
covenant  which  is  eternal  and  unbreakable  (Heb.  9:15  ff.). 

In  chapter  ten  of  Hebrews  the  author  again  reiterates 
how  ineffectual  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  were. 
But  here  he  also  includes  the  “whole  burnt  offering”  which 
had  inherent  in  it  the  idea  of  the  complete  surrender  and 
consecration  of  the  offerer  to  God,  shown  by  the  burning  of 
the  victim  on  the  altar.  In  this  respect  also  Christ  perfectly 
fulfilled  this  sacrifice,  for  God  had  given  Him  a  body  which 
He  in  turn  offered  in  perfect,  daily  self-oblation  and  in  His 
death  on  the  cross  (cf.,  in  this  connection,  Rom.  5:19;  Eph. 
5:2;  Phil.  2:8,  and  the  practical  application  in  Rom.  12:1). 

The  Old  Testament  priest,  as  he  ministered  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle  and  temple  and  interceded  for  his  people,  was  a  type  of' 
the  priesthood  of  Jesus.  His  priesthood  was  perfect,  how¬ 
ever,  in  that  it  was  royal,  Jesus  being  of  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
eternal,  since  Jesus  ministers  in  the  heavenly  tabernacle 
which  the  Lord  pitched;  and  free  from  sin,  since  He  is  with¬ 
out  sin.  According  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Melchizedek 
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was  a  more  perfect  type  of  Christ’s  priesthood  than  the 
Aaronic  priests,  since  he  received  tithes  of  Abraham  and 
those  in  his  loins,  including,  therefore,  Levi  himself  (cf.  chap¬ 
ters  7,  8,  9,  10  passim).  In  this  way  the  writer  of  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews  goes  far  beyond  the  author  of  Psalm  110, 
who  does  no  more  than  mention  the  fact  that  the  ideal  figure 
to  come  was  to  be  “a  priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek.” 

The  rite  of  circumcision  had  already  been  thought  of  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  a  spiritual  sense.  The  circumcision  of 
the  heart  is  mentioned  in  Leviticus  26:41;  Deuteronomy  10: 
16 ;  30 :6 ;  Ezekiel  44 :7,  the  circumcision  of  the  lips  in  Exodus 
6:12,  30,  the  circumcision  of  the  ear  in  Jeremiah  6:10.  So 
in  the  New  Testament  the  spiritual  circumcision  is  contrasted 
with  the  physical,  as  seen  in  Romans  2 :25-29  and  Philippians 
3:3.  In  Colossians  2:11,  12  Paul  argues  that  the  circumcision 
of  the  fiesh  is  no  longer  needed  since  the  Christian  is  cir- 
cumcized  with  a  circumcision  not  made  with  hands,  and  then 
he  goes  on  to  describe  this  spiritual  circumcision  in  the  terms 
of  baptism.  In  other  words,  just  as  in  the  Old  Testament 
circumcision  was  the  seal  of  that  covenant  relationship  with 
God  which  was  to  bring  salvation,  so  baptism  in  the  New  is 
the  seal  of  that  inward  regeneration  wrought  by  Christ.  In 
John  7 :22,  23  Jesus  seems  to  be  implying  that  “the  institu¬ 
tion  of  circumcision  in  the  Mosaic  Law  is  a  partial  restora¬ 
tion  prophetic  of  the  complete  restoration  which  will  be 
brought  to  men  by  the  Messiah.”* 

The  ultimate  goal  of  God’s  redemptive  purpose  is  to  bring 
men  into  the  divine  rest  which  is  typified  by  the  earthly  Sab¬ 
bath.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  entrance  of  Israel  into 
Canaan  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua  failed  to  bring  the 
promised  rest  because  of  the  unbelief  and  disobedience  of  the 
people.  In  fact,  the  period  after  the  Israelites  entered 
Canaan  was  the  most  unrestful  in  their  whole  history,  as  the 
Book  of  Judges  tells  us.  In  the  New  Testament,  however, 

‘Tasker,  R.V.G.,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Nenu  Testament  (London,  1946), 
p.  49. 
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this  rest  promised  by  God  has  been  realized  in  the  Christian’s 
heart  through  the  work  of  the  second  Joshua,  i.e.,  Jesus. 
The  Christian,  by  faith,  enters  into  the  “sabbath  rest”  of 
God  which  He  had  promised  long  before,  but  had  never  been 
able  to  give.  But  even  this  life  of  fellowship  with  God,  this 
blissful  rest  which  the  Christian  has  here  on  earth,  is  but  a 
foretaste  of  that  eternal  sabbath  which  shall  be  spent 
in  the  presence  of  God.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  Jesus, 
as  One  who  experienced  perfect  rest  here  on  earth  and  who 
was  keeping  an  endless  Sabbath,  was  really  unable  to  “break” 
the  Sabbath,  notwithstanding  false  accusations  to  this  effect. 
All  that  He  did  was  actually  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the 
Sabbath  (cf.  Heb.  4:1-13,  especially  verse  9  with  its  use  of 
the  word  oa66aTiop6(;). 

After  this  hurried  survey  of  the  Old  Testament  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  types  of  Christ 
and  His  work,  we  pass  on  to  the  historical  events  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  New  Testament  writers  believed  pointed 
beyond  themselves  to  their  consummation  in  Christ.  In  other 
words,  history  from  the  Biblical  point  of  view  is  not  just 
continuation,  but  also  consummation:  for  the  Old  Testament, 
Christ,  and  for  the  New,  His  return  in  power  and  glory. 

In  John  3:14  we  read:  “And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  ser¬ 
pent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be 
lifted  up.”  Later  on  Jesus,  or  better,  the  Gospel  writer,  in¬ 
terprets  His  being  lifted  up  as  the  manner  in  which  He  was 
to  die  (John  12:32,  33).  Now  the  statement  in  John  three, 
just  quoted,  might  be  taken  merely  as  a  good  simile  or  anal¬ 
ogy.  And  there  are  some  striking  external  similarities  be¬ 
tween  the  story  of  Numbers  21  and  the  crucifixion:  heinous 
sin,  the  serpent  and  the  cross  both  a  means  of  destruction, 
both  also  become  sacramental  means  of  salvation,  a  mere 
look  mixed  with  faith  brings  healing.  But  the  real  thing 
that  makes  the  lifted  serpent  a  type  of  the  lifted  Christ  and 
not  just  an  analogy  is  the  fact  that  the  same  God  had  or¬ 
dained  both  as  means  of  salvation.  The  underlying  principle 
of  the  relation  between  type  and  antitype  is  the  redemptive 
purpose  of  God.  As  Hoskyns  has  put  it:  “The  thing  that 
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Moses  had  made,  a  mere  bit  of  brass,  afterwards  became  a 
grave  cause  of  superstition,  so  miserable  and  dangerous  a 
thing  it  was  in  itself,  and  Hezekiah  destroyed  it.  But  the 
Biblical  story  remained  imperishable;  it  lay  waiting  till  apt 
times  and  circumstances  should  give  it  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  office,  and  now  it  comes  into  its  own.  The  Son  of 
Man  must  so  be  lifted  up.”‘ 

In  the  same  way  the  flood  (1  Pet.  3:21),  the  crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea  (1  Cor.  10:1,  2),  the  giving  of  the  manna  and 
the  water  from  the  rock  (1  Cor.  10:3,  4),  and  the  entrance 
into  Canaan  (Heb.  3:18 — 4:13)  are  all  used  typically  in  the 
New  Testament  (see  above  for  a  full  discussion  of  each  of 
these). 

And  now  we  come,  finally,  to  the  persons  who  are  used  as 
types  in  the  New  Testament.  As  has  already  been  shown, 
Adam  is  considered  a  type  of  Christ  by  Paul  in  Romans  5 :14. 
Probably  by  an  extension  of  this  idea,  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  is  His  bride,  came  to  be  regarded  as  prefigured  by 
Eve  (cf.  2  Cor.  11:2,  3;  Eph.  5:22  ff.). 

Abraham  is,  of  course,  the  type  of  the  man  of  faith  who 
trusts  God  implicitly  without  understanding  God’s  ultimate 
purpose  or  plan.  The  three  great  events  in  his  life  which 
brought  out  this  kind  of  faith  were  his  call,  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  and  the  offering  of  Isaac  (so  Heb.  11:8-19).  Abra¬ 
ham’s  life  thus  made  articulate  in  history  for  the  first  time 
that  particular  kind  of  faith  that  depended  utterly  upon  God 
for  its  answer.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Paul  makes  him 
the  type  of  those  who  implicitly  trust  the  grace  of  God  for 
salvation  (Rom.  4  and  Gal.  3).  Although  Paul  treats  the 
story  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  and  Sarah  and  Isaac  in  an  alle¬ 
gorical  way — “for  these  (women)  are  two  covenants,”  etc. 
(Gal.  4:24) — nevertheless  he  certainly  means  to  imply  that 
they  contain  much  more  in  them  than  mere  historical  fact. 
In  other  words,  if  one  may  put  it  in  this  way,  he  is  alle¬ 
gorizing  perfectly  good  types.® 


‘Hoskyns,  E.,  The  Fourth  Gospel  (London,  1940),  p.  220. 
‘Melchizedek  as  a  type  has  been  treated  above. 
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In  the  offering  up  of  Isaac  the  Church  has  long  seen  more 
than  an  interesting  story  which  marked  man’s  advance  in  his 
religious  development.  In  art,  liturgy,  and  theology  the 
events  recorded  in  Genesis  22  have  been  regarded  as  pointing 
to  the  offering  up  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  on  Cal¬ 
vary’s  mount.  Hebrews  11:19  further  states  that  Abraham 
received  Isaac  back  from  the  dead  as  “in  a  parable,”  or 
“figuratively.”  As  Westcott  says:  “His  restoration  was  not 
only  such  that  it  might  be  called  figuratively  a  resurrection, 
but  it  pointed  forward.’” 

Moses,  who  appeared  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
must  have  been  one  of  Jesus’  favorite  Old  Testament  charac¬ 
ters  and  one  with  whom  He  felt  the  closest  affinity.  As  Tas¬ 
ker  so  well  puts  it:  “No  mere  historical  record  can  the  life 
of  Moses  have  been  to  our  Lord;  but  a  soul-drama  which  in 
deeply  intensified  and  transcended  measure  was  being  enacted 
in  His  own  Person.  Moses  was  the  first  savior  of  Israel,  and 
the  first  to  be  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  divine  glory ; 
and  his  life  of  travail,  suffering,  and  intercession  for  a  dis¬ 
obedient  people,  whom  he  had  been  empowered  by  God  to 
redeem  from  Egypt,  was  a  real  prefiguring  of  the  Redeemer 
who  by  His  perfect  sacrifice  revealed  to  mankind  the  full 
glory  of  the  love  of  God.”*  In  Hebrews  3  this  idea  is  en¬ 
larged  upon  by  showing  how  Moses  prefigured  the  work  of 
Christ  in  that  he  was  engaged  with  the  whole  economy  of 
God,  seeing  that  Moses  was  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a 
servant.  In  1  Corinthians  10:1-4,  Moses  as  administrator  of 
the  mercies  of  God  to  His  children  is  typical  of  Christ  whose 
body  and  blood  nourishes  us.  In  2  Corinthians  3,  Moses 
stands  in  relation  to  the  Old  Covenant  as  Christ  does  to  the 
New.  One  is  inferior  and  preparatory,  the  other  is  spiritual 
and  final.  In  these  ways,  then,  the  life  of  Moses  points  be¬ 
yond  itself  to  the  life  and  work  of  Christ. 

David,  who  embodied  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  where  con¬ 
crete  order  is  obtained  by  law  and  who  became  the  ideal 


’Westcott,  B.  F.,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (London,  1889),  p.  367b. 
"Tasker,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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King  of  Israel  (see  above),  is  closely  associated  with  the  Mes¬ 
siah  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  expressions  “seed  of  Da¬ 
vid,  son  of  David,  root  of  David”  clearly  show.  David’s 
earthly  kingship  and  kingdom  were  (and  yet  are  to  be,  Ed.) 
perfectly  fulfilled  in  the  spiritual  (as  well  as  earthly,  Ed.) 
kingdom  where  Jesus  is  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. 

Christ  Himself  points  to  Jonah  and  Solomon  (Matt.  12:41, 
42)  as  His  forerunners  and  notes  that  by  their  preaching 
and  wisdom  men  were  drawn  to  them  and  to  the  true  God. 
Now  God  had  sent  His  own  Son  as  His  final  messenger,  but 
the  Jews  were  refusing  to  heed  Him.  Thus  the  greater  wit¬ 
ness  to  God’s  redemptive  plan  and  purpose  was  being  re¬ 
jected. 
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conclusion,  a  better  understanding  of  his  theology  is  provided. 
Dr.  Cannon  has  demonstrated  his  own  place  as  one  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  various  views  involved  and  has  stated  these 
with  great  accuracy.  The  book  is  commended. 

Through  the  Bible  Book  by  Book.  (Volume  One.)  By  W. 

S.  Hottel,  D.D.  Union  Gospel  Press,  Cleveland.  102  pp. 

Dr.  Hottel  has  rendered  a  very  notable  service,  and  for 
many  years,  in  providing  Bible  studies.  The  present  work 
is  Volume  I  of  a  contemplated  series.  This  book  purports  to 
be  scopic,  synthetic,  typical,  and  expository  on  (Genesis  and 
Exodus.  The  helps  Dr.  Hottel  provides  are  well  written  and 
will  prove  useful  to  all  who  are  studying  these  books.  Such 
an  effort  as  this  is  fully  commended. 

Evangelism  in  Sermon  and  Song.  By  E.  0.  Sellers.  Moody 

Press,  Chicago.  95  pp.  $1.25. 

In  a  most  commendable  spirit  of  love  and  appreciation  of 
men  whom  he  knew,  Mr.  Sellers  has  given  word  pictures  of 
evangelists  and  singers  of  the  past  generation.  As  practically 
all  of  these  were  personal  friends  of  this  reviewer,  it  can  be 
said  that  these  words  are  well  formed  and  the  pictures  are 
true  to  life.  This  brief  volume  is  a  look  into  the  lives  of 
men,  and  means  much  to  the  spiritual  history  of  evangelism 
in  America.  We  thank  Mr.  Sellers  for  this  book. 
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Disciplined  by  Grace.  By  J.  F.  Strombeck.  Strombeck 

Agency,  Moline,  Ill.  152  pp.  60c. 

Again  Mr.  Strombeck  has  exercised  his  peculiar  ability 
to  make  the  truth  about  divine  grace  clear  and  simple.  Twen¬ 
ty-one  short,  crisp  chapters  on  as  many  phases  of  this  in¬ 
exhaustible  theme  are  presented.  An  aspect  of  grace  which 
is  much  neglected  is  presented  in  this  book,  that  is,  the  discip¬ 
line  or  teaching  of  grace.  “Grace  teaching  us”  is  a  clear, 
direct  statement,  made  at  once  in  the  first  chapter.  Without 
this  teaching,  to  be  sure,  grace  becomes  no  more  than  a  dis¬ 
play  of  almighty  goodness  that  can  be  misunderstood  and 
imposed  upon. 

The  publisher  says  about  this  book:  ** Disciplined  by 
Gra^e  is  a  study  in  practical  Christianity  based  upon  the 
neglected  truth,  that  it  is  the  grace  of  God  that  teaches  those 
who  have  been  saved  by  grace  to  live  pleasing  unto  Him  in 
this  world.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  meaning  of 
godliness,  the  enablement  to  so  live,  and  God’s  method  of 
appealing  for  a  godly  life.  In  its  pages  will  be  found  the 
solution  of  many  perplexing  problems  of  the  Christian  youth 
of  today,  and  many  of  their  questions  as  to  what  they  should 
and  should  not  do,  are  answered.” 

Read  this  book  carefully,  and  all  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Strombeck.  This  is  the  earnest,  serious  recommendation  of 
the  reviewer.  Incidentally,  the  very  modest  price  for  a  book 
as  beautifully  done  as  this  one  is  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  author  wants  to  distribute  it  at  cost. 

Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

An  Outline  of  Biblical  Theology.  By  Millar  Burrows. 

Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.  380  pp.  $3.50. 

Here  is  a  book  which  provides  in  one  volume  a  scholarly 
and  Biblical  presentation  of  modern  liberal  theology.  Read¬ 
ers  will  find  many  remarkable  if  not  astounding  factors  com¬ 
bined  in  this  work.  It  is  first  of  all  remarkable  because  it  is 
Biblical — the  work  abounds  in  Scriptural  citations.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  because  it  is  a  work  on  theology.  The  modern 
spirit  in  many  quarters  has  turned  from  theology  as  a 
science.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  such  a  work  should  be 
written  by  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Divinity  School.  Here  at  last  in  one  volume  is  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  what  a  modern  liberal  believes,  and 
the  system  of  theology  which  may  be  erected  on  modern 
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premises.  The  reviewer,  who  heartily  disagrees  with  the 
theological  position  of  the  author,  nevertheless  predicts  that 
this  work  will  find  a  wide  acceptance  as  stating  the  best  in 
current  theological  liberalism.  It  is  a  work  which  should  be 
studied  by  the  fundamentalist.  Its  complete  Scriptural  index 
and  topical  index  makes  it  accessible  as  a  working  tool  in 
Biblical  exposition  and  theology  even  if  its  position  is  differ¬ 
ent  than  that  of  the  reader. 

Students  of  contemporary  theology  are  aware  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  trend  of  which  this  work  is  a  product.  A  decade  or 
two  ago  modern  liberals  were  in  a  race  to  determine  who 
could  disbelieve  the  most.  The  result  was  an  emasculated 
theology  of  unblushing  humanism  and  subjectivism — ^totally 
unfit  to  implement  evangelism  in  any  form  or  to  gain  con¬ 
verts  from  the  masses.  The  first  world  war  began  the  return 
to  realism  and  the  second  world  war  hastened  the  process. 
The  old  type  of  liberal  has  to-day  become  the  reactionary 
who  is  trying  to  cover  up  his  theological  bankruptcy  by  stir¬ 
ring  up  moral  issues  such  as  race  discrimination.  The  new 
type  of  liberal  is  exemplified  in  the  present  work.  It  features 
a  return  to  the  Bible  as  a  basis  for  theology  and  preaching  as 
against  philosophy  and  religious  experience.  It  uses  the  ter¬ 
minology  of  the  old  evangelicalism,  such  as  salvation,  lost, 
judgment,  new  birth,  deity  of  Christ,  eternal  life,  etc.  It  is 
for  this  reason  more  confusing  and  more  dangerous  to  fun¬ 
damentalism  than  the  old  type  of  liberal.  Instead  of  being 
opposed  to  theology,  it  is  attempting  to  remake  theology  into 
a  new  evangelicalism.  It  is  significant  that  this  work  comes 
from  Yale  University  Divinity  School,  which  has  shown  more 
sensitivity  to  the  movement  of  theological  trends  than  other 
liberal  institutions. 

The  careful  reader  will  find  views  advanced  in  this  work 
which  will  amaze  both  the  liberal  and  the  conservative.  Here 
is  a  modern  liberal  scholar  who  believes  in  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  as  something  which  the  modern  thinker  cannot  shrug 
off  (p.  212)  and  in  the  doctrine  that  the  end  of  the  world  may 
come  at  any  moment  (p.  218).  Hardly  a  page  of  the  volume 
will  be  found  which  will  not  provoke  both  the  conservative 
and  the  old-time  liberal.  Here  is  a  new  realism,  which  for 
all  its  faults  is  thought-provoking. 

The  book  is  remarkable  for  its  completeness  within  the 
scope  of  one  volume.  Every  branch  of  theology  is  treated 
including  those  often  omitted  even  in  weighty  works  such  as 
angelology,  satanology,  moral  and  social  ideals,  the  place  and 
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practice  of  public  worship,  and  many  others.  In  the  main, 
the  ordinary  outline  of  theology  is  followed. 

The  first  problem  considered  is  that  of  authority  and  rev¬ 
elation.  The  author  rapidly  disposes  of  the  doctrine  of  ver¬ 
bal  inspiration  by  referring  inspiration  to  the  prophets,  not 
what  they  wrote:  “Not  the  books,  not  the  words,  but  the 
men  were  inspired”  (p.  25).  He  labors  throughout  the  book 
to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  Biblical  infallibility  is  impos¬ 
sible.  He  stoops  to  declaring  that  “the  text  itself  has  suf¬ 
fered  extensive  corruption”  (p.  20).  In  contrast  with  the  old 
type  of  liberalism,  however,  he  holds  that  the  Bible  as  it  is 
remains  a  genuine  historical  document  and  our  chief  source 
of  information  in  theology.  This  is  quite  different  at  least 
outwardly  than  the  old  appeal  to  religious  experience.  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  faces  the  challenge  of  “picking  and  choosing”  in  the 
use  of  the  Bible  which  he  declares  “necessary”  (p.  49).  He 
appeals  to  use  of  the  Scripture  with  the  criterion  of  “its  in¬ 
trinsic  value”  (p.  50)  as  our  guide.  The  Bible  is  a  mine  of 
gems  in  which  we  must  use  our  senses  to  distinguish  the  dirt 
from  the  things  of  eternal  value.  He,  of  course,  never  faces 
the  essential  subjectivism  of  this  position  and  its  reduction 
of  authority  to  human  judgment. 

In  discussion  of  the  problem  of  theism  his  presentation  in 
some  points  approaches  the  conservative  position.  He  finds 
God  transcendent  and  immanent,  omnipotent,  omniscient, 
holy  and  just.  He  does  so  somewhat  reluctantly,  but  he 
states  that  this  is  the  God  of  the  Scriptures.  In  his  concept 
of  the  Trinity  he  is  modal  if  not  Unitarian.  His  discussion 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  uses  all  the  accustomed  titles  of  con¬ 
servative  theology  such  as  King,  Son  of  God,  Logos,  Savior, 
Redeemer,  etc.  In  the  end  he  denies  His  deity.  He  con¬ 
cludes,  “The  New  Testament,  however,  never  quite  puts  Christ 
in  the  place  of  God.  Jesus  is  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he 
is  the  Son  of  God,  God  is  in  him  and  he  is  in  God;  he  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  eternal,  divine  Logos,  the  radiation  of 
God’s  glory  and  the  imprint  of  his  very  substance,  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  all  creation,  sharing 
titles  and  attributes  with  God,  reigning  with  him,  being  ad¬ 
dressed  in  prayer  with  him,  being  even  called  ‘my  Lord  and 
my  God’  and  perhaps  ‘our  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.’ 
Yet  he  is  never  identified  with  God,  but  always  remains  a 
distinct  person”  (p.  112).  One  recalls  the  words  of  Christ 
to  the  rich  young  ruler,  “Why  callest  thou  me  good?  there 
is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God”  (Mt.  19:17).  Our  author 
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would  say  that  Christ  was  “objecting  to  being  called  good” 
as  he  does  (p.  109),  using  the  passage  to  deny  the  deity  of 
Christ.  His  ultimate  appeal  is  to  unitarianism :  “the  faith 
that  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  are  one  God”  (p.  112). 

Subsequent  discussion  of  other  doctrines  reveals  that  Jesus 
was  not  omniscient,  not  necessarily  eternal  in  His  Person. 
He  states,  “There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Jesus  accepted 
the  Old  Testament  narratives  without  question,  as  did  Paul 
and  the  whole  early  church”  (p.  114).  Again,  “Jesus  and  the 
early  church  undoubtedly  accepted  the  creation  stories  with¬ 
out  question”  (p.  118).  The  author,  of  course,  does  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  Old  Testament  in  this  sense.  In  regard  to  demons 
and  Satan,  which  the  author  declares  is  mythology  which 
has  no  place  in  modern  thinking,  he  asserts  that  “there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Jesus  himself  believed  in  their  reality 
and  took  them  seriously”  (pp.  124-25).  He  also  states  that 
Jesus  expected  the  kingdom  to  come  soon  and  was  mistaken 
in  this  (p.  163).  He  asserts  that  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus 
is  beyond  question,  however. 

The  bias  of  the  author  is  revealed  in  dogmatic  assertions 
in  many  instances.  It  is  transparent  to  him,  for  instance, 
that  the  two  creation  accounts  in  Genesis  are  contradictory 
and  from  different  sources,  as  well  as  being  incompatible 
with  modern  science.  As  an  archaeologist  he  attempts  to 
deny  that  archaeology  has  any  certain  voice  supporting  the 
conservative  position  here.  His  position  is  essentially  that 
of  theistic  evolution. 

Miracles  constitute  a  problem  which  causes  “a  strain  on 
Christian  faith.  Instead  of  being  a  support,  miracles  are 
now  a  major  problem  for  faith  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible” 
(p.  132).  He  goes  on  to  reaffirm  belief  in  providence  and 
assert  the  possibility  of  the  supernatural. 

His  treatment  of  anthropology  is  brief  and  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  though  he  attempts  to  remain  close  to  Biblical  terminol¬ 
ogy.  He  of  course  denies  imputation  of  sin  or  inherent  de¬ 
pravity.  Depravity  is  simply  that  all  are  sinners. 

A  brief  chapter  on  “The  People  of  God”  deals  with  the 
problem  of  church  unity.  For  a  modernist  he  has  courage 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  in  which  the  reviewer  shares: 
“There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  that  would  require 
a  single,  united  ecclesiastical  organization”  (p.  153). 

The  work  on  the  whole  is  distinguished  by  objectivity  and 
coherent  thought.  The  theological  bias  of  the  author  leads 
to  some  ridiculous  non  sequiturs  such  as  the  conclusion  that 
all  men  are  not  sinners  because  Noah  was  righteous  (pp. 
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170-71).  He  finds  total  depravity  unsupported  in  Scripture 
(p.  170). 

In  his  doctrine  of  salvation  he  distinguishes  four  aspects 
which  approximate  the  conservative  position.  He  finds  sal¬ 
vation  summed  in  the  words  forgiveness,  justification,  recon¬ 
ciliation,  and  adoption.  He  also  mentions  regeneration  and 
sanctification.  In  his  chapter  on  “The  Way  of  Salvation” 
he  denies  that  the  Scriptures  or  Paul  teach  substitutionary 
atonement.  His  view  approaches  the  example  theory. 

In  eschatology  he  deals  with  the  future  life,  the  anti- 
Christ,  the  second  coming,  the  intermediate  (millennial) 
kingdom,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  last  judgment. 
He  denies  that  the  Bible  teaches  universalism  in  salvation. 
A  remarkable  statement  for  a  modernist  is  found  in  regard 
to  eternal  punishment:  “To  sum  up,  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  where  the  subject  is  treated  at  all,  the  idea  seems 
to  be  eternal  torment,  especially  by  fire,  unless  Paul  and  John 
contemplate  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  or  perhaps  simply 
exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  eternal 
hell-fire  has  been  very  important  in  Christian  preaching  in 
the  past.  Modern  theology  must  face  the  question  of  its 
truth,  or  of  a  moral  equivalent  for  it  if  it  is  entirely  aban¬ 
doned”  (p.  212). 

An  interesting  passage  is  his  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  truth  of  Jesus’  eschatological  teaching  (pp.  217-19). 
In  a  word,  he  finds  Jesus  mistaken,  but  presenting  eternal 
truths  nevertheless. 

The  closing  sections  of  the  work  deal  with  the  Christian 
life,  church  offices,  public  worship,  and  moral  and  social 
ideas — in  the  main  more  .sensible  than  the  majority  of  mod¬ 
ern  writers.  He  flatly  denies  that  the  Bible  teaches  the  “so¬ 
cial  Gospel”  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term:  “Thus, 
while  the  Bible  as  a  whole  and  the  New  Testament  in  par¬ 
ticular  do  not  explicitly  teach  what  we  call  a  social  gospel, 
active  effort  for  the  good  of  society  is  involved  in  the  gospel 
so  long  as  Christians  continue  living  in  this  world.  The 
end  is  always  the  spiritual  .salvation  of  individual  persons 

.  .  .  ”  (p.  286). 

The  work  is  to  be  commended  on  its  format,  which  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  its  abundant  Scripture  citations,  and  complete  in¬ 
dexes.  The  author  has  solved  the  problem  of  unity  by  using 
consecutive  sections  numbered  through  the  work  regardless 
of  chapter  divisions.  While  the  reviewer  does  not  hold  the 
author’s  theological  views,  the  work  can  be  recommended  as 
the  best  current  presentation  of  modern  liberal  theology. 
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Christian  Ethics  and  Social  Policy.  By  John  C.  Bennett. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  132  pp.  $2.00. 

The  content  of  this  book  is  what  its  title  implies — ^the  re¬ 
lation  of  Christian  ethics  to  social  policy.  The  author,  who 
is  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  and  Ethics  at  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York,  has  written  a  number  of  other 
books  in  the  general  field  of  social  studies  including  Social 
Salvation  and  Christian  Realism. 

Facing  frankly  the  fact  that  the  “social  gospel”  of  lib¬ 
eralism  is  now  outdated  and  outmoded,  he  presents  the  need 
for  the  application  of  growing  realism  in  Christian  liberalism 
to  the  social  problem.  He  outlines  with  their  deficiencies  the 
social  strategies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  “strategy 
of  withdrawal,”  the  identification  with  particular  social  or 
political  programs,  and  the  policy  of  double  standards  for 
personal  and  public  life.  He  finds  these  wanting  and  ad¬ 
vances  his  own  suggestion  which  he  calls  “The  Relevance  of 
Christian  Ethics  to  Social  Policy” — chapter  four  of  his  book 
and  the  most  important  chapter.  It  is  a  general  plea  for 
application  of  Christian  ethics  to  society  and  social  issues — 
an  admittedly  difficult  task  for  which  there  is  no  easy  and 
universal  formula. 

Like  others  of  the  present  liberal  movement  theologically, 
the  author  builds  upon  the  supposed  destruction  of  funda¬ 
mentalism  with  its  emphasis  on  personal  salvation  and  doc¬ 
trine  of  future  judgment.  The  major  issue  for  him  is  the 
present  and  the  major  ethical  problem  the  social.  As  the  re¬ 
viewer  does  not  share  the  author’s  premises,  he  finds  his 
conclusions  somewhat  trivial  and  unrealistic.  Of  interest, 
however,  is  the  author’s  frank  disavowal  of  the  philosophy  of 
“building  a  new  world”  as  an  outmoded  and  unrealistic  view¬ 
point  now  no  longer  tenable  in  the  light  of  increasing  realism 
in  the  concept  of  personal  sin. 

Things  Surely  to  Be  Believed.  By  E.  Schuyler  English. 

Our  Hope  Press,  New  York.  307  pp.  $3.00. 

This  comprehensive  outline  of  Biblical  doctrine  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  many  friends  of  Dr.  English  and  by  the 
evangelical  world  generally.  The  author  presents  this  volume 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  books  on  Bible  doctrine.  He 
deals,  as  the  title  indicates,  with  doctrines  generally  held  by 
evangelical  Christians.  In  twenty-two  chapters  he  discusses 
the  main  facts  relating  to  such  doctrines  as  inspiration,  the 
Trinity,  deity  of  Christ,  the  atonement  and  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Satan  and  angelic  beings,  man. 
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sin,  eternal  security,  the  return  of  Christ,  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  subjects.  It  is  an  excellent  outline  for  study  by  intelli¬ 
gent  laymen,  and  it  should  prove  valuable  for  use  as  a  text¬ 
book  in  Bible  institutes  for  training  of  laymen.  The  author 
presents  the  work  as  an  outline  of  Bible  doctrine  and  it  ful¬ 
fills  this  description  well. 

The  reviewer  highly  recommends  this  volume  for  use 
generally  by  Christians,  by  Bible  study  groups,  and  it  will 
be  particularly  valuable  to  those  who  want  a  concise  and  yet 
rounded  statement  of  essential  points  of  Christian  doctrine 
with  the  reasons  for  believing  them.  It  is  written  in  clear, 
lucid  style,  absolutely  loyal  to  the  Scriptures,  with  avoidance 
of  needless  controversies  or  fine  technicalities  which  would 
obscure  rather  than  teach.  The  manner  of  presentation  is 
suggestive  even  to  those  who  are  advanced  Bible  students. 
Particularly  helpful  is  the  clear  and  brief  presentation  of 
such  difficult  subjects  as  the  virgin  birth,  the  impeccability 
of  Christ,  eternal  security,  and  the  Lord’s  return. 

Professor  Charles  L.  Feinberg 

Pathways  through  the  Bible.  By  Mortimer  J.  Cohen. 
With  25  two-color  illustrations  and  a  five-color  frontis¬ 
piece  by  Arthur  Szyk.  Philadelphia :  The  Jewish  Publica¬ 
tion  Society  of  America,  1946.  xxv,  549  pp.,  including 
eleven  new  maps.  $3.00. 

Dr.  Cohen,  Rabbi  of  Congregation  Beth  Sholom  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  purposes  in  this 
volume  to  give  the  reader,  especially  young  people,  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  study  of  the  entire  Bible.  In  the  words  of 
the  writer,  “The  very  title  of  the  book  reveals  its  dominant 
intention.  It  hews  out  pathways  through  the  richly  luxuriant 
and  forestlike  complexities  in  the  Bible  literature,  so  that  the 
unskilled  traveller  may  find  his  way  through  it  with  ease  and 
with  pleasure”  (p.  xi  of  the  Foreword). 

As  introductory  to  each  chapter  the  author  provides  some 
background  information  for  the  understanding  of  the  selec¬ 
tion.  There  are  selected  readings  (oftentimes  too  few  on 
important  books),  transpositions  of  some  verses  and  pass¬ 
ages,  modernization  of  old  words  and  expressions.  The  view¬ 
point  of  the  author  is  that  of  the  moderate  liberal.  On  p. 
xxiii  he  tells  us  the  Bible  is  man’s  search  for  the  meaning  of 
life  which  the  Jewish  people  found  in  the  concept  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  God,  although  on  p.  xxiv  he  does  state  that  the  uni- 
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fying  factor  in  the  Bible  (by  which  he  always  means  only  the 
Old  Testament)  “is  the  inspiring  theme  of  how  God  revealed 
Himself  to  the  Jewish  people.”  The  statement  (p.  xxv)  that 
“It  [the  Old  Testament]  was  translated  into  all  the  languages 
of  the  world”  is  surely  too  broad.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
point  to  a  time  in  history  when  this  took  place.  The  author 
sets  up  a  false  antithesis  (p.  3)  between  modern  science  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Scripture  in  the  early  parts  of  Genesis. 
His  explanation  (p.  204)  of  the  rise  of  the  prophetic  order 
is  woefully  incorrect  and  borders  on  the  absurd.  The  use  of 
the  word  “legends”  with  reference  to  facts  in  Israel’s  history 
(p.  412)  is  ill-advised.  The  explanation  of  the  Bock  of  Daniel 
by  the  writer  is  without  foundation  (p.  513). 

The  workmanship  of  the  volume  is  superb;  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  most  interesting ;  the  work  has  many  excellent  state¬ 
ments  of  truth  as  it  seeks  to  define  the  background  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  book  must  be  used  with 
discernment. 

Rembrandt,  the  Jews  and  the  Bible.  By  Franz  Lands- 
berger.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Felix  N.  Ger- 
son.  Philadelphia:  The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America,  1946.  xviii,  189  pp.,  including  66  illustrations. 
$3.00. 

Dr.  Landsberger  was  for  a  number  of  years  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Art  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  From  1935 
to  1938,  he  was  Curator  of  the  Jewish  Museum  in  Berlin.  He 
is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
in  Cincinnati.  The  fact  that  Rembrandt  made  much  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Bible  in  his  art  is  well  known.  The  author 
tries  to  show  how  this  friendly  attitude  of  the  great  artist 
arose  and  what  were  the  springs  of  its  sustenance.  In  the 
first  chapter  Professor  Landsberger  relates  how  Rembrandt 
and  the  Jews  came  to  Amsterdam,  sketching  the  great  and 
important  political  and  sociological  conditions  of  the  day 
(seventeenth  century). 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  Rembrandt’s  portraits  of 
Jews.  The  author  identifies  the  portraits  with  various  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  Jewish  community  of  the  time.  With  clarity 
the  author  shows  the  differences  between  the  Sephardic 
(Spanish)  and  Ashkenazic  (Germanic)  Jews  as  emanating 
from  their  economic,  social,  and  religious  traditions.  The 
following  chapter  portrays  scenes  from  Jewish  daily  life, 
revealing  a  broad  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  Rembrandt 
with  the  scenes  and  traditions  of  the  Jews. 
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The  last  chapter  shews  how  fully  Rembrandt  illustrated 
the  stories  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Dr.  Landsberger  should 
be  commended  for  his  evaluation  of  Rembrandt  as  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Bible.  Sixty-six  splendid  reproductions  of 
the  works  of  the  artist,  notes,  and  bibliography  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  work.  This  work  is  in  keeping  with  the 
high  standard  of  workmanship  set  by  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society  for  itself  through  the  past  years. 

The  Servant  and  the  Dove:  Obadiah  and  Jonah.  By 

Frank  E.  Gaebelein,  Litt.D.  Our  Hope  Press,  New  York, 

1946.  $2.00.  150  pp. 

Dr.  Frank  Gaebelein,  the  capable  Headmaster  of  the 
Stony  Brook  School,  is  already  well  known  to  the  conserva¬ 
tive  Christian  public  for  his  able  writings  and  public  ad¬ 
dresses.  In  the  present  work  the  author,  avoiding  the  de¬ 
tails  of  technical  scholarship  (although  availing  himself  of 
its  best  results),  gives  us  a  careful  exposition  of  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Obadiah  and  Jonah.  The  emphasis  of  the  writer, 
after  he  has  clearly  set  forth  the  meaning  of  the  message  of 
the  prophets,  is  upon  the  relevance  of  these  books  for  our 
own  day  and  our  individual  spiritual  life. 

The  work  is  characterized  throughout  by  sobriety  of 
thought  and  exactness  of  expression.  A  few  observations  are 
in  order,  however.  The  translation  of  “Amittai”  as  “Truth 
of  God”  (page  67,  footnote  13)  is  untenable.  The  probable 
meaning  is  “true,  sincere”  (see  R.  Grossman,  Compendious 
Hehrew-English  Dictionary,  Tel-Aviv,  1938).  The  selections 
in  the  bibliography  are  good,  but  one  is  disappointed  not  to 
find  the  works  of  Keil  and  Hengstenberg  listed. 

The  author,  believing  implicitly  (as  does  the  reviewer)  in 
the  account  of  the  fish  and  Jonah’s  preservation  in  it,  never¬ 
theless  follows  the  common  practice  of  attempting  to  show 
how  these  events  could  have  occurred  in  the  realm  of  the 
natural.  We  believe  George  Adam  Smith’s  word  (though 
we  do  not  agree  with  him  at  all  in  his  denial  of  the  miracle) 
concerning  this  procedure  is  correct.  Says  he  {The  Minor 
Prophets,  Vol.  II,  p.  526,  footnote  3),  “It  is  very  interesting 
to  notice  how  many  commentators  (e.g.  Pusey,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  of  Lange)  who  take  the  story  in  its  individual 
meaning,  and  therefore  as  miraculous,  immediately  try  to 
minimise  the  miracle  by  quoting  stories  of  great  fishes  who 
swallowed  men,  and  even  men  in  armour,  whole,  and  in  one 
case  at  least  have  vomited  them  up  alive!”  The  explanation 
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of  such  procedure  by  our  author  (page  91)  is  not  convincing. 
It  is  a  miracle  in  the  realm  of  the  natural  and  is  far  out¬ 
shone  by  the  miracle  recorded  in  chapter  3  of  Jonah.  His 
explanation  of  the  miracle  on  pp.  93-94  is  most  satisfactory. 

The  transliteration  of  Jonah  3:4  (p.  114)  is  incorrect  in 
several  particulars  and  will  doubtless  be  corrected  in  future 
editions  of  the  book.  The  Assyrian  for  “forty”  is  probably 
better  rendered  “arba”  than  “irba.”  Cf.  A.  Ungnad,  Baby^ 
lonisch-Assyrische  Grammatik,  p.  38,  par.  d,  Muenchen,  1926. 
With  reference  to  the  comments  on  page  110  (bottom  of 
page)  we  note  that  “but”  and  “so”  are  the  same  conjunction 
in  Hebrew,  so  the  point  cannot  be  pressed.  As  so  often,  the 
context  must  decide. 

The  foregoing  comments  in  no  wise  detract  from  the 
worth  of  this  helpful  volume.  The  author  maintains  a  high 
spiritual  plane  throughout  the  work,  and  his  reverent  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Scriptures,  coupled  with  a  genuine  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  is  most  refreshing.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  on  the  minor  prophets.  We  await  with  pleas¬ 
ure  the  future  products  of  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gaebelein. 

Meet  Amos  and  Hosea.  By  R.  E.  Wolfe.  Harper  &  Bros., 

New  York,  1945.  180  pp.  $2.00. 

Dr.  Wolfe,  Associate  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Litera¬ 
ture,  Crane  Theological  School,  Tufts  College,  aims  to  make 
available  to  the  public  in  this  small  volume  the  results  of  the 
research  of  scholars.  The  author  avoids  detailed  discussion 
on  the  underlying  reasons  for  his  conclusions  (including  his 
textual  emendations  and  deletions),  but  promises  these  in  a 
future  technical  work  designed  for  scholars  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament. 

The  writer  informs  us  early  (p.  xvii)  that  only  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  material  in  the  Books  of  Amos  and  Hosea 
actually  came  from  the  prophets  themselves.  This  allows  Dr. 
Wolfe  a  wide  field  in  which  to  operate  to  decide  what  is  truly 
the  work  of  the  prophets  and  what  is  not.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  indeed  to  have  the  textual  basis  for  the  translation 
of  Amos  1:5  (p.  14);  2:7  (p.  16)  ;  6:5  (p.  44);  the  proof 
for  the  theory  of  the  two  manuscripts  of  the  Book  of  Hosea 
(pp.  77  ff.) ;  the  reason  for  the  deletions  in  Hosea  8:3-13  (p. 
112) ;  the  insertion  of  Hosea  chapters  1  and  2  between  8  and 
9;  the  omission  of  Hosea  3  entirely;  and  the  concluding  of 
the  prophecy  of  Hosea  with  14:1  (Hebrew). 

In  orthodox  Wellhausen  style  we  are  told  (p.  xxv)  that 
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in  the  time  of  Amos  and  Hosea  “the  day  of  monotheism  had 
not  yet  arrived.”  Amos*  voice  was  the  first  to  be  raised  on 
behalf  of  ethics  in  religion  (p.  30).  The  writer  holds  that 
“according  to  Hebrew  beliefs  in  preceding  generations,  Yah- 
weh  was  the  embodiment  of  power  and  might.  From  the 
moral  point  of  view,  however,  he  was  capricious,  jealous, 
cruel,  vindictive,  and  often  unethical.  Mounting  above  this 
level  of  thought,  Amos  conceived  the  deity  to  be  just  and 
righteous**  (p.  64).  This  is  the  classical  Wellhausen  position, 
but  nonetheless  it  is  a  libel  against  the  God  of  the  Scriptures. 
Amos  did  not  discover  the  God  of  justice  (p.  68),  nor  was 
the  God  of  Israel  a  tribal  or  national  god  (pp.  66  and  162). 
The  death  blow  has  been  dealt  this  view  by  the  discoveries 
of  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  world  which  do  not  furnish 
proof  for  national  gods.  Hosea  is  credited  with  saving  Yah- 
wism  in  a  degenerate  age  (p.  163).  In  Dr.  Wolfe*s  view 
there  is  no  room  for  the  revelation  of  God  of  Himself  to  the 
prophets.  Their  call  to  the  office  was  merely  a  seizure 
“with  an  irrepressible  urge**  (p.  56).  Why  must  God  be 
ruled  out  of  such  transactions?  In  proper  Hegelian  fashion 
the  writer  must  assume  an  antagonism  between  the  prophetic 
and  priestly  order  (p.  58).  The  conception  of  the  Day  of 
Yahweh  set  forth  (p.  43)  is  entirely  erroneous.  Compare 
Isaiah  63:1-7. 

The  position  taken  that  Amos  and  Hosea  were  martyred 
(pp.  61  and  168)  is  gratuitous.  Bordering  on  the  ludicrous 
is  the  statement  concerning  “the  salivary  difficulty  of  Amos** 
(p.  67) ;  the  verb  nataph  is  used  poetically  with  speech  (com¬ 
pare  Job  29:22  and  Song  4:11;  also  for  the  same  thought, 
though  the  verbs  are  different,  Deut.  32:2)  with  no  thought 
whatsoever  of  “salivary  difficulty.** 

Dr.  Wolfe  maintains  that  Hosea  4-14  is  “the  most  cor¬ 
rupt  section  of  the  whole  Bible**  (p.  78)  and  suggests  that  a 
preferable  procedure  is  to  place  chapters  1-3  after  4-14.  We 
suggest  that  the  present  order  gives  point  to  the  prophecies 
in  view  of  the  events  of  Hosea*s  home  life.  In  the  discussion 
on  the  common  error  regarding  Hosea*s  marriage  (see  pages 
81  and  82  with  the  pertinent  proof  on  page  83)  the  reviewer 
finds  himself  in  heartiest  agreement  with  the  author,  but 
what  is  classed  as  a  second  major  error  is  not  such  at  all,  as 
he  so  clearly  states  himself  on  page  84.  It  will  not  do  to  cut 
away  the  proof  by  questioning  the  validity  of  the  end  of 
chapter  2  and  all  of  chapter  3  (fifteen  verses  in  all). 

The  style  of  the  author  is  clear  and  forceful.  Scarcely  a 
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sentence  in  the  book  need  be  reread  to  ascertain  its  meaning. 
The  events  in  the  prophecies  are  set  forth  in  a  vivid  and  flow¬ 
ing  style.  But  the  entire  work  is  sadly  vitiated  by  the  uni¬ 
linear  concept  of  the  development  of  Israel’s  religion,  set 
forth  so  ably  by  Wellhausen  but  since  then  rendered  untena¬ 
ble  by  the  weight  of  studies  in  Near  Eastern  religions. 

CoNSERVA  Me  Domine:  Psalm  16  (15).  By  Rudolph  P. 

Bierberg.  The  Catholic  University  of  America  Press, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  1945.  141  pp.  $1.50. 

This  doctoral  dissertation  of  six  chapters  treats  first  of 
introductory  matters  such  as  poetic  form,  author,  occasion; 
then  of  the  text  of  the  psalm,  the  sense  of  the  psalm,  an  exe- 
getical  investigation  of  verses  10  and  11;  finally  of  modern 
interpretations  of  verses  10  and  11  and  the  traditional  in¬ 
terpretation.  The  circumstances  of  the  psalm  are  difficult  to 
determine  and  the  author  admits  his  view  is  entirely  conjec¬ 
ture  (p.  20).  The  Massoretic  text  is  kept  intact  for  the 
most  part,  but  some  changes  are  wide  of  the  mark,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  change  of  maharu  to  bacharu  (p.  36)  and  that  of 
tomik  to  tashlik  (p.  38).  There  is  no  need  for  the  insertion 
of  the  personal  pronoun  (p.  40  on  verse  8),  because  ellipsis 
is  common  in  Hebrew  poetry.  The  statement  that  a  his¬ 
torically  certain  text  cannot  be  emended  because  of  “syllabic 
rhythm”  (p.  40)  alone  could  have  been  supported  and  illus¬ 
trated  from  the  wealth  of  poetic  texts  found  in  the  Near 
East.  No  mention  or  use  is  made  of  the  light  of  archaeology 
on  textual  matters  in  the  Bible. 

The  chief  value  of  this  work,  and  it  is  not  a  small  one, 
is  its  refutation  of  the  extreme  views  of  some  modern  exe- 
getes.  Some  points  of  detail  are  labored  and  inconclusive  as 
the  extended  argument  (pp.  72  ff.)  on  shachat.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  the  motive  which  prompted  this  defense  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  “corruption”  in  Psalm  16 :10,  but  it  is  not  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  passage,  which  the 
reviewer  holds  in  common  with  the  author.  The  writer  has 
an  annoying  habit  of  classing  all  non-Catholic  scholars  in 
one  category  (p.  119  and  passim),  but  his  argument  for  the 
resurrection  (p.  106)  is  good  and  his  last  chapter  in  defense 
of  the  Messianic  view  of  verses  10  and  11  is  splendid. 
Though  it  may  not  coincide  with  the  dominant  position  of 
exegetes  today,  it  is  valid  and  well  presented. 

Archaeological  Papers.  VII.  Golgotha,  Kraneion  and 

the  Holy  Sepulchre.  By  George  W.  Elderkin.  The  Pond- 
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Ekberg  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1945.  65  pp.  $1.75. 

One  does  not  read  far  into  this  study  before  he  is  aware 
that  he  is  not  in  the  process  of  determining  the  sacred  places 
of  Christ's  death  and  burial,  but  is  being  subjected  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  identifications  of  Biblical  places  with  ancient  Greek 
religious  cults.  Representative  examples  will  suffice.  “Since 
Zagreus  was  resurrected  at  Delphi  and  near  if  not  at  the 
omphalos,  one  may  see  an  allusion  to  his  cult  in  the  words 
of  the  psalmist  of  the  Hellenistic  period;  ‘Yet  God  is  my 
king  of  old  working  salvation  at  the  middle  of  the  earth’” 
(p.  4).  We  leave  it  with  the  reader  to  decide  whether  there 
is  any  connection  between  the  two.  “The  story  (Athenaios 
346e)  that  a  king  of  Lydia  threw  Atargatis  and  her  son 
Ichthys  ‘Fish’  into  a  lake  near  Askalon  offers  a  possible 
origin  of  the  fish  as  a  symbol  of  Christ.  Atargatis  and  Aph¬ 
rodite  are  two  names  for  the  same  goddess.  The  symbol 
may  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Christians  when  they  took 
over  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  at  Jerusalem.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  its  letters  would  then  be  secondary”  (p.  53,  footnote 
4).  After  quoting  John  6:53,  54  (p.  62)  the  writer  con¬ 
cludes:  “They  are  rather  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Cretan  rite 
of  omophagy  in  the  cult  of  Zagreus  which  Christianity  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  figurative  sense  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of 
the  devotees  of  the  Cretan  god.” 

Elderkin  digs  deeply  into  the  ancient  Grecian  chthonic 
cults,  brings  up  much  of  their  paganism,  adds  to  it  large 
amounts  of  an  all-comprehensive  syncretism,  omits  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  Semitic  thought  life  and  custom,  and  serves  us 
a  most  unsavory  dish  which  will  not  down. 

Professor  Everett  F.  Harrison 

The  Message  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Archibald  M. 

Hunter.  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.  122  pp.  $1.00. 

Within  the  last  three  years,  the  Professor  of  New  Tes¬ 
tament  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  has  produced  two 
small  volumes  touching  the  fields  of  New  Testament  theology 
and  introduction  respectively.  The  present  volume  seeks  to 
state  the  major  emphases  of  the  New  Testament  in  synthetic 
fashion.  Noting  that  the  analytic  tendency  has  too  long  held 
the  field,  and  that  it  gives  a  wrong  impression,  the  author 
seeks  to  coordinate  the  teaching  of  the  principal  writers. 
He  adopts  the  term  Heilsgeschichte  or  story  of  salvation  as 
the  best  expression  of  the  message  of  the  various  books 
considered  collectively. 
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This  dominant  theme  is  then  broken  down  into  its  three 
constituent  elements:  the  kerygma  or  proclamation  of  salva¬ 
tion  in  Christ,  who  is  Jesus  the  Lord;  the  Church,  the  new 
fellowship  which  Christ  came  to  create;  and  the  means  of 
salvation,  or  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ.  These  three 
cover  the  fields  of  Christology,  Ecclesiology,  and  Soteriology. 

The  analytic  approach  has  so  accented  the  distinctive 
contributions  of  individual  writers  that  New  Testament  theol¬ 
ogy  has  lacked  cohesion.  In  fact,  it  has  given  the  impression 
that  the  Pauline,  Petrine,  and  Johannine  elements  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  as  virtually  to  represent  separate  interpretations  of 
Christianity,  leading  the  bewildered  reader  to  ask  “Which 
is  the  correct  interpretation?” 

This  return  to  the  unitary  approach  is  thoroughly  wel¬ 
come  and  its  effect  altogether  wholesome.  Why  should  it 
be  thought  that  because  some  New  Testament  writers  use 
distinctive  terms  as  a  vehicle  for  their  message  that  there¬ 
fore  they  must  have  had  a  divergent  view  of  the  gospel?  It 
is  the  proper  function  of  scholarship  to  probe  beneath  the 
surface  for  the  underlying  harmony. 

Evangelical  in  tone,  the  book  is  very  satisfactory  as  a 
whole.  The  claim  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  promised 
return  of  Christ  takes  the  form  of  “a  Return  in  the  person 
of  his  alter  ego,  the  Holy  Spirit”  is  not  accurate  (p.  33). 
The  coming  of  the  Spirit  does  not  displace  Jesus*  own  com¬ 
ing  (John  14:3).  It  is  rather  something  additional,  which 
is  not  disclosed  in  the  same  way  in  the  Synoptics.  Again, 
the  author  gives  the  impression  that  the  law  was  once  a 
system  of  salvation  (p.  85).  Quoting  Galatians  3:23  in  this 
connection.  Dr.  Hunter  failed  to  give  weight  to  3:21,  which 
undoes  his  position  completely.  In  common  with  most  writ¬ 
ers,  he  sees  in  the  Church  the  new  Israel,  whereas  the  New 
Testament  avoids  doing  this  thing  (Gal.  6:16  is  no  excep¬ 
tion).  Israel,  now  set  aside,  has  a  glorious  future,  as  Paul 
teaches  in  Romans  9-11,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  ab¬ 
sorption  into  the  Church.  One  cannot  subscribe,  either,  to 
the  verdict  that  justification  is  simply  forgiveness  (p.  89). 
That  robs  the  doctrine  of  its  positive  emphasis,  the  new 
standing  before  God  in  terms  of  His  own  righteousness. 
Here  it  is  doubtful  if  we  gain  by  trying  to  assimilate  for¬ 
giveness  into  justification  in  the  interest  of  unity  of  concept. 

Written  largely  for  the  educated  layman,  the  book  ad¬ 
mirably  fulfills  its  purpose.  It  goes  far  to  explain  why  we 
have  a  New  Testament  and  strongly  pleads  for  a  return  to 
the  faith  and  proclamation  of  the  early  church. 
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Introducing  the  New  Testament.  By  Archibald  M.  Hun¬ 
ter.  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.  123  pp.  $1.00. 

In  the  preface  we  have  the  author’s  statement  of  purpose: 
“I  have  tried  in  this  book  to  present  the  New  Testament  to 
the  ordinary  reader  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  modern 
scholarship  .  .  .  and  yet  at  the  same  time  abating  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  requirements  of  scientific  criticism.”  That  such  a 
study  will  not  be  concerned  with  ordinary  literature  is  made 
clear  at  the  outset:  “The  importance  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  that  it  claims  to  be  the  record  of  a  unique  self-reve¬ 
lation  of  the  living  God  on  the  stage  of  human  history.” 

It  is  not  possible  to  accord  this  book  as  complete  an  en¬ 
dorsement  as  the  one  previously  considered.  The  material 
covered  is  so  extensive  that  only  a  summary  treatment  can 
be  given  even  the  most  essential  matters.  Dogmatic  asser¬ 
tions  are  therefore  necessary,  but  they  leave  the  reader  with 
the  impression  that  other  viewpoints  have  not  much  in  their 
favor.  A  few  more  references  to  literature  on  the  contro¬ 
versial  issues  would  be  an  improvement.  On  nearly  every¬ 
thing  considered,  the  author  is  content  to  state  the  consensus 
of  British  scholarship  at  the  present  time.  More  independ¬ 
ence  at  some  points  would  add  flavor  to  the  book. 

After  a  brief  treatment  of  Language,  Text,  and  Canon, 
we  pass  to  the  Contents  of  the  New  Testament.  The  author 
affirms  that  all  the  books  were  originally  written  in  Greek. 
He  does  not  tarry  to  discuss  the  question  of  Aramaic  origins. 
He  accepts  the  priority  of  Mark  and  the  probability  of  Q. 
Admitting  that  this  document  has  not  survived,  he  might 
have  gone  further  and  admitted  that  proof  is  lacking  that  it 
ever  existed.  Rather  strangely,  there  is  no  discussion  of 
Form  Criticism,  which  may  indicate  a  negative  appraisal  of 
its  permanent  worth.  Luke  21:20  and  Matthew  22:7  are 
regarded  as  proof  that  these  Gospels  were  written  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  dubious  position  to  take.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  is  denied  to  John  the  apostle  in  favor  of  John  the 
Elder,  a  shadowy  or  even  non-existent  figure  of  early  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition. 

The  chapter  on  the  Acts  is  one  of  the  best,  suggestively 
entitled  “How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Jerusalem 
to  Rome.”  The  treatment  of  Paul  is  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
“Perhaps  his  journey  to  Damascus  was  a  desperate  endeavour 
to  stifle  his  doubts  by  action.”  Of  such  doubts  we  have  no 
evidence  in  Paul’s  own  letters.  The  identification  of  the 
famine  visit  of  Acts  11:30  with  the  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusa- 
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lem  in  Galatians  2:1  ff.  is  seriously  to  be  questioned.  Dr. 
Hunter  believes  that  Paul  perished  shortly  after  the  end  of 
the  two-year  period  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  Acts. 
This  would  mean  not  only  that  the  Pastorals  are  not  genuine 
(which  is  the  author’s  position),  but  also  that  there  are  no 
genuine  elements  in  these  books,  since  they  cannot  be  fitted 
into  Paul’s  life  before  the  Roman  imprisonment  mentioned  in 
the  Acts.  The  author  throws  doubt  on  Paul’s  authority  in 
reference  to  his  teaching  on  the  place  of  women  (p.  81).  To 
economize  space,  there  is  no  consideration  of  some  of  Paul’s 
letters,  but  Romans,  1  Corinthians,  Philemon,  and  Philippians 
are  covered  as  samples. 

The  closing  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  “The  Writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Other  Apostolic  Men.”  Apollos  is  regarded  as 
the  most  probable  author  for  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  All 
will  not  agree  that  James  reflects  a  knowledge  of  Paul’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith,  at  any  rate  as  reflected  in  his 
epistles.  This  is  scant  warrant  for  dating  James  after  60 
A.D.  With  brief  chapters  on  1  Peter,  1  John,  and  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  the  volume  is  brought  to  a  close,  save  for  an  epilogue 
on  the  Unity  of  the  New  Testament. 

As  a  summary  of  current  British  New  Testament  schol-' 
arship  the  book  fulfills  a  good  purpose.  We  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  a  trustworthy  guide  for  New  Testament  study  at 
many  points. 

Pleading  China.  By  Duncan  McRoberts.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  141  pp.  $1.50. 

The  author,  who  is  Field  Director  of  the  China  Native 
Evangelistic  Crusade,  has  become  known  to  the  readers  of 
missionary  literature  through  a  previous  book  entitled  While 
China  Bleeds,  In  the  present  volume  he  tells  some  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  during  the  war  years  when  he  was  living  in  close 
contact  with  the  people  and  traveling  from  place  to  place. 
To  many  who  were  suffering  or  dying  from  the  effects  of 
Japanese  bombs  he  was  able  to  minister  the  message  of  sal¬ 
vation.  Others  were  taken  before  he  could  bring  help.  The 
description  of  the  burning  of  Chungking  after  Japanese 
bombing  in  May,  1939,  is  particularly  gripping.  Out  of  the 
experiences  of  these  years  of  turmoil  and  yet  of  opportunity 
came  the  vision  of  meeting  China’s  need  through  the  Cru¬ 
sade,  which  has  enlisted  the  help  of  earnest,  consecrated  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Americans  who  have  joined  hands  in  the  effort  to 
reach  China  more  effectively  through  evangelizing  and  train¬ 
ing  her  own  people  for  Christian  service. 
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Lexical  Aids  for  Students  of  New  Testament  Greek. 

By  Bruce  M.  Metzger,  Ph.D.  Published  by  the  Author. 

$1.00,  paper.  110  pp. 

Dr.  Metzger,  who  is  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  has  here  provided  a 
useful  aid  for  those  who  desire  to  become  proficient  in  the 
handling  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  There  have  been 
some  helpful  word-lists  compiled  in  the  past,  but  these  are 
nearly  all  out  of  print.  This  book  consists  mainly  of  two 
parts,  the  early  portion  dealing  with  words  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  frequency.  These  are  grouped  in  series,  from 
those  which  occur  more  than  500  times  to  those  which  occur 
10  times.  In  part  II,  words  are  classified  according  to  their 
root.  This  section  is  purposely  limited  to  groups  of  three 
words  or  more  having  a  common  root,  each  of  which  is  found 
at  least  10  times  in  the  New  Testament,  though  250  others 
are  included. 

In  addition  to  the  body  of  the  work,  there  are  three  ap¬ 
pendices,  dealing  respectively  with  the  Indo-European  Fam¬ 
ily  of  Languages,  Prepositions  in  Composition  with  Verbs, 
and  finally  a  Table  of  Correlative  Pronouns  and  Adverbs. 
Dr.  Metzger  reveals  himself  here  as  no  mere  compiler,  but 
a  thoroughly  competent  student  of  linguistics. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  provides  the  student  not  only 
with  the  English  equivalent  for  each  Greek  word,  but  often 
with  an  English  derivative.  In  addition  to  some  words  in 
common  use,  Greek  is  seen  as  the  source  of  many  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  scientific  terms.  This  feature  will  whet  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  many  students  for  more  attention  to  etymology  on 
their  part. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  free  from  errors.  There  are  a 
few  misspellings,  such  as  hamartiology  (p.  11),  cemetery  (p. 
12),  inaccurate  (p.  63).  On  p.  36  the  equivalent  suggested 
for  ujidyw  is  “I  lead  astray,'*  a  slip  for  away.  This  is  cor¬ 
rectly  given  on  p.  65.  One  would  look  for  xatexco  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  on  p.  74,  and  on  p.  90,  SiaoTpEcpto. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  little  handbook  will  find  a  ready 
and  hearty  response  from  lovers  of  Greek,  and  that  it  will 
ultimately  appear  in  a  cloth  edition. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

Toward  a  United  Church.  By  William  Adams  Brown. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  260  pp.  $2.50. 
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One  of  the  most  significant  movements  in  modern  church 
history  is  the  Ecumenical  Movement:  a  movement  toward  a 
more  united  church.  The  dominant  development  of  this  en¬ 
deavor  is  the  now  almost  certain  World  Council  of  Churches, 
in  which  92  churches  in  33  countries  have  accepted  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  set  forth  the  historical 
progress  of  a  number  of  co-operative  endeavors  within  or¬ 
ganized  Christianity  and  to  show  how  they  have  been  moving 
toward  a  united  church,  toward  a  united  Christianity.  The 
intent  of  the  writing  is  stated  by  Dr.  Brown  as  follows:  ‘T 
have  two  reasons  for  writing  this  book — one  more  imme¬ 
diate,  the  other  more  permanent.  The  immediate  reason  is 
the  hope  of  furnishing  the  leaders  of  the  Church  with  a  con¬ 
cise  compendium  of  information  which  will  be  of  use  to  them 
as  they  deal  with  the  problems  confronting  the  Church  in 
the  post-war  world.  The  permanent  reason  is  the  hope  that, 
from  the  story  these  pages  record,  the  men  and  women  who 
make  up  the  membership  of  the  Christian  Churches  will  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  or¬ 
ganized  Christianity  and  be  led  to  a  more  intelligent  and 
loyal  support  of  that  one  among  all  institutions  of  society 
which  best  deserves  the  name  of  ‘Mother'.” 

The  structure  of  the  book  is  in  three  parts:  Part  One — 
The  Centuries  of  Preparation;  Part  Two — The  Creative  Dec¬ 
ades;  Part  Three — The  Uncharted  Future.  The  whole  is  in 
ten  chapters,  followed  by  Appendices  in  which,  among  other 
items,  is  given  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  and  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  The  material  presented  is  well 
organized  and  is  documented  by  footnotes.  A  reference  in¬ 
dex  of  names  and  subjects  is  given. 

The  work  is  of  significance  both  as  an  historic  record  and 
as  showing  the  trend,  or  what  is  more  than  a  trend:  the 
positive  and  planned  purpose  of  liberalistic  leaders  within 
organized  Christianity  to  bring  about  a  union  of  bodies  which 
differ  in  both  faith  and  procedure.  The  burden  of  the  move¬ 
ment  with  which  the  book  treats  is  bringing  about  a  union, 
including  Roman  Catholicism  if  possible,  to  form  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  organization,  the  objective  of  which  shall  be  the 
making  of  such  an  impact  upon  the  world  as  to  inaugurate 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  is 
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in  the  hands  of  men  and  that  it  will  result  from  such  his¬ 
toric  progress  and  procedure,  the  movement  holds  hope, 
but  to  those  who  believe  the  Scriptures  reveal  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  to  be  an  historic  cataclysmic  event  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  return  of  Christ,  the  movement  is  an  abortive  effort 
doomed  to  failure  and  disappointment. 

Heralds  of  God.  A  Practical  Book  on  Preaching.  By  James 

S.  Stewart,  D.D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

222  pp.  $2.50. 

That  there  is  renewed  interest  in  the  work  of  preaching 
is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  books  coming  from  the  press 
from  time  to  time,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  to  give  a 
treatise  on  Homiletics  but  to  give  added  emphasis  to  the  task 
and  responsibility  of  making  preaching  vital  and  helpful.  Of 
these  books  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  reviewer  Heralds 
of  God  is  the  most  commendable.  Dr.  Stewart,  known  in  his 
native  Scotland  as  “Stewart  of  Morningside,”  states:  “I 
have  chosen  the  title  of  this  book  to  stress  one  fundamental 
fact,  namely,  that  preaching  exists,  not  for  the  propagating 
of  views,  opinions  and  ideals,  but  for  the  proclamation  of 
the  mighty  acts  of  God.” 

The  book  is  in  five  chapters:  The  Preacher’s  World,  The 
Preacher’s  Theme,  The  Preacher’s  Study,  The  Preacher’s 
Technique,  and  The  Preacher’s  Inner  Life.  One’s  heart  is 
especially  cheered  by  the  emphasis  placed  by  Dr.  Stewart  on 
the  preacher’s  theme,  which  to  him  is  Christ.  Says  he,  “One 
thing  at  least  is  clear:  we  have  no  right  in  our  preaching  to 
waste  time  on  side-issues  and  irrelevances.  In  other  words, 
if  we  are  not  determined  that  in  every  sermon  Christ  is  to 
be  preached,  it  were  better  that  we  should  resign  our  com¬ 
mission  forthwith  and  seek  some  other  vocation.”  The  cen¬ 
tral  factor  in  preaching  Christ  is  the  setting  forth  of  His 
death  and  resurrection.  “Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  was 
raised  again  for  our  justification.” 

From  the  statement  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  the 
Preacher’s  Theme  it  seems  clear  that  Dr.  Stewart  believes  in 
the  climactic  event  of  Christ’s  return  as  that  which  brings  in 
the  perfect  Kingdom  with  Christ  regnant  over  all.  Beyond 
the  “Mighty  acts  of  the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection”  we  wait 
“for  crowning  verification.  The  drama  of  history  would 
have  a  climax  and  a  goal.  God  Himself  would  bring  in  His 
perfect  Kingdom  and  make  Christ  Lord  of  all.”  The  present 
is  not  overlooked,  however,  for  the  preacher  is  enjoined  to 
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make  in  this  critical  hour  an  assertion  of  Christ’s  sovereignty 
in  all  the  affairs  of  men.  Other  chapters  are  filled  with  good 
counsel  and  fervent  spirit. 

All  Out  for  God.  By  Walter  R.  Alexander.  Moody  Press, 

Chicago  10,  Illinois.  140  pp.  $1.50. 

A  Minister’s  Obstacles.  By  Ralph  C.  Turnbull.  Fleming 

H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  159  pp.  $1.50. 

Problems  in  Religion  and  Life.  By  Anton  T.  Boisen. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  New  York-Nashville.  159  pp. 

$1.50. 

Here  are  three  books  having  to  do  with  the  minister  and 
his  ministry.  The  first.  All  Out  for  God,  is  the  story  of  a 
passion.  The  subject  of  the  book,  John  C.  Cowell,  a  young 
minister  who  spent  himself  for  God,  was  in  his  youth  and 
young  manhood  a  marked  personality.  He  was  committed  to 
a  life  of  pleasure-seeking  within  the  social  whirl  but  was  laid 
hold  upon  by  Christ.  His  life  was  transformed  as  he  was 
made  a  new  creature  in  Christ  and  filled  with  a  passion  for 
the  lost.  He  immediately  began  a  life  “all  out  for  God.” 
The  book  tells  of  his  conversion,  his  years  of  ministry  as  an 
evangelist,  and  of  his  final  years  in  the  pastorate.  Three 
representative  sermons  as  preached  by  Mr.  Cowell  are  given 
at  the  close  of  the  narrative  of  his  life  and  ministry.  Mr. 
Cowell’s  life  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  manhood  through  his 
devoted  effort  to  reach  lost  men  with  the  gospel  of  salva¬ 
tion.  The  book  has  distinct  value  in  the  challenge  this  pas¬ 
sionate  life  makes  to  the  preacher  to  spend  and  be  spent  for 
the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  gospel.  It  is  good  reading  for  all 
as  well  as  for  the  preacher,  but  especially  for  young  people. 

The  second  book,  A  Minister's  Obstacles,  might  well  be 
read  as  a  check-up  or  inventory  after  the  reading  of  All  Out 
for  God.  The  author,  whose  native  land  is  Scotland,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  as  minister  of  the 
Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  His  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  subjects  discussed  is  that  of  awareness  to  the 
vulnerability  of  the  minister  to  the  subtle  workings  of  temp¬ 
tation.  The  obstacles  or  problems  of  which  he  treats  are  not 
objective  but  subjective,  problems  arising,  not  from  the  par¬ 
ish,  but  from  the  person.  Such  factors  as  professionalism, 
sloth,  covetousness,  jealousy,  pride,  privilege,  are  treated 
along  with  many  others  in  the  fifteen  chapters  of  the  book. 
A  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  subject.  Mr.  Turnbull  writes 
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out  of  the  conviction  that  “the  minister,  whether  he  be 
preacher  or  teacher,  missionary  or  leader,  is  the  key  to  the 
strategy  of  the  divine  enterprise,  and  the  Church  rises  and 
moves  forward  according  to  the  ideals,  standards,  and  vic¬ 
tories  of  those  who  are  set  apart  for  this  office.” 

The  author  reveals  himself  to  be  both  evangelical  and 
evangelistic.  The  book  is  provocative  of  thought  and  chal¬ 
lenging  to  self-examination.  It  is  “well  written,  has  a  fine 
literary  quality  and  carries  a  wealth  of  illustration.” 

The  third  book  is  of  a  different  character.  Problems  in 
Religion  and  Life  has  as  its  object  the  analysis  of  certain 
problems  and  the  setting  forth  of  certain  techniques  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  those  problems.  It  is  “a  manual  for  pastors,  with 
outlines  for  co-operative  study  of  personal  experiences  in 
social  situations.” 

The  treatment  is  in  three  parts:  Preliminary  Studies, 
Types  of  Maladjustment  and  General  Problems.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  ministerial  function  is  distinctly  social.  One 
can  agree  with  the  author  that  the  better  one’s  knowledge 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  ministers  the  better  is  he  equipped 
to  give  helpful  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  social 
service  projects  and  helps  leave  a  ministry  far  short  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  minister  has  been  called  and  com¬ 
missioned.  Personal  salvation  followed  by  edification  and 
spiritual  culture  will  do  more  to  right  the  wrongs  of  social 
situations  than  all  the  social  plans  and  programs  of  humani¬ 
tarian  betterment.  The  book  is  not  without  value,  but  its 
emphasis  is  misdirected  and  its  objective  insufficient. 

Librarian  Arnold  D.  Ehlert 

Die  Offenbarung  Jesu  Christi.  Von  Johannes  Schneider. 

Brunnen-Verlag,  Basel.  2.  Aufiage.  243  s.  Sw.Fr.  6.60. 

This  is  a  series  of  28  sermons  on  the  Revelation  by  the 
pastor  of  the  German-Swiss  Evangelical  Church  in  Genf 
preached  during  the  winter  of  1941-42.  They  are  a  straight¬ 
forward  devotional  and  practical  exposition  of  the  book 
with  values  for  the  church  constantly  being  driven  home. 
Pastor  Schneider  had  never  before  in  his  more  than  30 
years  of  ministry  tackled  the  exposition  of  this  capstone  of 
revelation. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  war  years  had  their  part 
in  driving  the  church  of  Europe  again  to  this  great  source 
of  comfort  and  consolation.  That  very  fact  indicates  the 
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failure  of  the  church  theretofore  to  declare  the  full  counsel 
of  God,  but  it  demonstrates  also  the  adequacy  of  the  Word 
for  the  extreme  need.  It  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  trend  both  abroad  and  here  to  center  new  attention  on 
the  Bible. 

The  exposition  proceeds  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
familiar  works  of  Dr.  Ironside.  In  fact  one  wonders  whether 
the  author  before  us  has  read  the  Doctor.  If  not,  we  have 
a  singular  phenomenon  here — ^two  men  removed  in  time  and 
distance  (Dr.  Ironside  first  published  his  Lectures  on  the 
Book  of  Revelation  in  1919),  who  used  the  same  method  and 
to  a  remarkable  degree  were  able  to  bring  out  of  the  book 
real  food  for  the  soul  and  counsel  for  the  church.  Of  course 
many  others  have  done  the  same,  but  these  two  seem  to  bear 
an  affinity  to  each  other. 

One  notices  the  frequency  of  apocalyptical  terminology, 
such  as  endzeitlich,  Endereignisse,  der  Heilsplan  Gottes  in 
seiner  Vollendung,  das  Ende  der  Weltgeschichte,  Endgericht. 
der  Zeitlauf,  and  so  on.  But  one  does  not  get  the  feeling  of 
any  prophetism  or  apocalypticism  as  such.  Rather  the  book 
and  its  message — present  and  future  alike — are  squarely 
faced.  There  is  a  firm  insistence  upon  the  unique  channel 
of  revelation:  “Es  ist  nicht  seine,  des  Johannes  Offenba- 
rung,  sondern  die  Offenbarung  Jesu  Christi.  Er  hat  diese 
seltsame  Bilder  und  Gesichte,  die  das  Buch  erfiillen,  nicht 
selbst  erdacht  und  ertraumt,  sie  sind  nicht  das  Produkt  seiner 
frommen  Phantasie,  sondern  sie  sind  reine  gottliche  Offen¬ 
barung”  (p.  9). 

The  angels  of  the  seven  churches  he  takes  to  be  real  an¬ 
gels — ”Wir  glauben  an  die  Damonen,  an  die  Fursten  und 
Gewaltigen,  die  in  der  Luft  herrschen,  wie  Pauliis  bezeugt. 
Warum  glauben  wir  nicht  ebenso  real  an  die  Engel  und  in 
ihren  Dienst  hier  in  der  Gemeinde?”  (p.  28).  So  teaches  the 
whole  Bible,  he  says;  cf.  Jacob  and  his  vision,  Joshua  at 
Jericho,  Peter  in  jail,  etc. 

The  summons  for  John  to  go  up  into  heaven  is  in  order 
to  see  and  understand  “das  Geheimnis  Gottes  und  seiner  Welt- 
regierung  .  .  .  das  letze  Ziel,  das  letzte  Gericht,  die 

letzte  Vollendung  der  Welt,  alles  in  Christus,  durch  Chris- 
tus,  zu  Christus  hin”  (pp.  40,  41).  He  does  not  face  the 
problem  of  whether  this  ascension  marks  the  rapture  of  the 
church  in  symbol,  but  he  does  say  that  the  24  elders  repre¬ 
sent  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
the  apostolic  band  of  the  New  Testament.  He  appears  to 


in  tno  naiKis  or  men  ana  rnar  it  win  result  irom  suen  iiis- 
loric  progress  and  procedure,  the  movement  holds  hope, 
but  to  those  who  believe  the  Scriptures  reveal  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  to  be  an  historic  cataclysmic  event  in  the  per- 
vsonal  return  of  Christ,  the  movement  is  an  abortive  effort 
doomed  to  failure  and  disappointment. 

Heralds  of  God.  A  Practical  Book  on  Preaching.  By  James 

S.  Stewart,  D.D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

222  pp.  $2.50. 

That  there  is  renewed  interest  in  the  work  of  preaching 
is  evid(*nced  by  the  number  of  books  coming  from  the  pre.ss 
from  time  to  time,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  to  give  a 
treati.so  on  Homiletics  but  to  give  added  emphasis  to  the  task 
and  responsiliility  of  making  preaching  vital  and  helpful.  Of 
these  books  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  reviewer  Heralda 
of  God  is  the  most  commendable.  Dr.  Stewart,  known  in  his 
native  Scotland  as  “Stewart  of  Morningside,*’  .states:  “I 
have  chosen  the  title  of  this  book  to  stress  one  fundamental 
fact,  namely,  that  preaching  exists,  not  for  the  propagating 
of  views,  opinions  and  ideals,  but  for  the  proclamation  of 
the  mighty  acts  of  God.” 

The  book  is  in  five  chapters:  The  Preacher’s  World,  The 
Preacher’s  Theme,  The  Preacher’s  Study,  The  Preacher’s 
Technique,  and  The  Preacher’s  Inner  Life.  One’s  heart  is 
especially  cheered  by  the  emphasis  placed  by  Dr.  Stewart  on 
the  preacher’s  theme,  which  to  him  is  Christ.  Says  he,  “One 
thing  at  least  is  clear:  we  have  no  right  in  our  preaching  to 
waste  time  on  side-issues  and  irrelevances.  In  other  words, 
if  we  are  not  determined  that  in  every  sermon  Christ  is  to 
be  preached,  it  were  better  that  we  should  resign  our  com¬ 
mission  forthwith  and  seek  some  other  vocation.”  The  cen¬ 
tral  factor  in  preaching  Christ  is  the  setting  forth  of  His 
death  and  resurrection.  “Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  was 
raised  again  for  our  justification.” 

From  the  statement  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  the 
Preacher’s  Theme  it  seems  clear  that  Dr.  Stewart  believes  in 
the  climactic  event  of  Christ’s  return  as  that  which  brings  in 
the  perfect  Kingdom  with  Christ  regnant  over  all.  Beyond 
the  “Mighty  acts  of  the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection”  we  wait 
“for  crowning  verification.  The  drama  of  history  would 
have  a  climax  and  a  goal.  God  Himself  would  bring  in  His 
perfect  Kingdom  and  make  Christ  Lord  of  all.”  The  present 
is  not  overlooked,  however,  for  the  preacher  is  enjoined  to 
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in  all  the  affairs  of  men.  Other  chapters  are  filled  with  good 
counsel  and  fervent  spirit. 


All  Out  for  God.  By  Walter  R.  Alexander.  Moody  Press, 

Chicago  10,  Illinois.  140  pp.  $1.50. 

A  Minister’s  Obstacles.  By  Ralph  C.  Turnbull.  Fleming 

H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  159  pp.  $1.50. 

Problems  in  Religion  and  Life.  By  Anton  T.  Boisen. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  New  York-Nashville.  159  pp. 

$1.50. 

Here  are  three  books  having  to  do  with  the  minister  and 
his  ministry.  The  first.  All  Out  for  God,  is  the  story  of  a 
passion.  The  subject  of  the  book,  John  C.  Cowell,  a  young 
mini.ster  who  spent  himself  for  God,  was  in  his  youth  and 
young  manhood  u  marked  personality.  He  was  committed  to 
a  life  of  pleasure-.seeking  within  the  social  whirl  but  was  laid 
hold  upon  by  Christ.  His  life  was  transformed  as  he  was 
made  a  new  creature  in  Christ  and  filled  with  a  passion  for 
the  lost.  He  immediately  began  a  life  “all  out  for  God.” 
The  book  tells  of  his  conversion,  his  years  of  ministry  as  an 
evangelist,  and  of  his  final  years  in  the  pastorate.  Three 
repre.sentative  sermons  as  preached  by  Mr.  Cowell  are  given 
at  the  close  of  the  narrative  of  his  life  and  ministry.  Mr. 
Cowell’s  life  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  manhood  through  his 
devoted  effort  to  reach  lost  men  with  the  gospel  of  salva¬ 
tion.  The  book  has  distinct  value  in  the  challenge  this  pas¬ 
sionate  life  makes  to  the  preacher  to  spend  and  be  spent  for 
the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  gospel.  It  is  good  reading  for  all 
as  well  as  for  the  preacher,  but  especially  for  young  people. 

The  second  book,  A  Minister's  Obstacles,  might  well  be 
read  as  a  check-up  or  inventory  after  the  reading  of  All  Out 
for  God.  The  author,  whose  native  land  is  Scotland,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  as  minister  of  the 
Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  His  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  subjects  discussed  is  that  of  awareness  to  the 
vulnerability  of  the  minister  to  the  subtle  workings  of  temp¬ 
tation.  The  obstacles  or  problems  of  which  he  treats  are  not 
objective  but  subjective,  problems  arising,  not  from  the  par¬ 
ish,  but  from  the  person.  Such  factors  as  professionalism, 
sloth,  covetousness,  jealousy,  pride,  privilege,  are  treated 
along  with  many  others  in  the  fifteen  chapters  of  the  book. 
A  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  subject.  Mr.  Turnbull  writes 
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out  of  the  conviction  that  “the  minister,  whether  he  be 
preacher  or  teacher,  missionary  or  leader,  is  the  key  to  the 
strategy  of  the  divine  enterprise,  and  the  Church  rises  and 
moves  forward  according  to  the  ideals,  standards,  and  vic¬ 
tories  of  those  who  are  set  apart  for  this  office.” 

The  author  reveals  himself  to  be  both  evangelical  and 
evangelistic.  The  book  is  provocative  of  thought  and  chal¬ 
lenging  to  self-examination.  It  is  “well  written,  has  a  fine 
literary  quality  and  carries  a  wealth  of  illustration.” 

The  third  book  is  of  a  different  character.  Problems  in 
Religion  and  Life  has  as  its  object  the  analysis  of  certain 
problems  and  the  setting  forth  of  certain  techniques  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  those  problems.  It  is  “a  manual  for  pastors,  with 
outlines  for  co-operative  study  of  personal  experiences  in 
social  situations.” 

The  treatment  is  in  three  parts:  Preliminary  Studies, 
Types  of  Maladjustment  and  General  Problems.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  ministerial  function  is  distinctly  social.  One 
can  agree  with  the  author  that  the  better  one’s  knowledge 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  ministers  the  better  is  he  equipped 
to  give  helpful  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  social 
service  projects  and  helps  leave  a  ministry  far  short  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  minister  has  been  called  and  com¬ 
missioned.  Personal  salvation  followed  by  edification  and 
spiritual  culture  will  do  more  to  right  the  wrongs  of  social 
situations  than  all  the  social  plans  and  programs  of  humani¬ 
tarian  betterment.  The  book  is  not  without  value,  but  its 
emphasis  is  misdirected  and  its  objective  insufficient. 

Librarian  Arnold  D.  Ehlert 

Die  Offenbarung  Jesu  Christi.  Von  Johannes  Schneider. 

Brunnen-Verlag,  Basel.  2.  Auflage.  243  s.  Sw.Fr.  6.60. 

This  is  a  series  of  28  sermons  on  the  Revelation  by  the 
pastor  of  the  German-Swiss  Evangelical  Church  in  Genf 
preached  during  the  winter  of  1941-42.  They  are  a  straight¬ 
forward  devotional  and  practical  exposition  of  the  book 
with  values  for  the  church  constantly  being  driven  home. 
Pastor  Schneider  had  never  before  in  his  more  than  30 
years  of  ministry  tackled  the  exposition  of  this  capstone  of 
revelation. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  war  years  had  their  part 
in  driving  the  church  of  Europe  again  to  this  great  source 
of  comfort  and  consolation.  That  very  fact  indicates  the 
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failure  of  the  church  theretofore  to  declare  the  full  counsel 
of  God,  but  it  demonstrates  also  the  adequacy  of  the  Word 
for  the  extreme  need.  It  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  trend  both  abroad  and  here  to  center  new  attention  on 
the  Bible. 

The  exposition  proceeds  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
familiar  works  of  Dr.  Ironside.  In  fact  one  wonders  whether 
the  author  before  us  has  read  the  Doctor.  If  not,  we  have 
a  singular  phenomenon  here — ^two  men  removed  in  time  and 
distance  (Dr.  Ironside  first  published  his  Lectures  on  the 
Book  of  Revelation  in  1919),  who  used  the  same  method  and 
to  a  remarkable  degree  were  able  to  bring  out  of  the  book 
real  food  for  the  soul  and  counsel  for  the  church.  Of  course 
many  others  have  done  the  same,  but  these  two  seem  to  bear 
an  affinity  to  each  other. 

One  notices  the  frequency  of  apocalyptical  terminology, 
such  as  endzeitlich,  Endereignisse,  der  Heilsplan  Gottes  in 
seiner  Vollendung,  das  Ende  der  Weltgeschichte,  Endgericht. 
der  Zeitlauf,  and  so  on.  But  one  does  not  get  the  feeling  of 
any  prophetism  or  apocalypticism  as  such.  Rather  the  book 
and  its  message — present  and  future  alike — are  squarely 
faced.  There  is  a  firm  insistence  upon  the  unique  channel 
of  revelation:  “Es  ist  nicht  seine,  des  Johannes  Offenba- 
rung,  sondern  die  Offenbarung  Jesu  Christi.  Er  hat  diese 
seltsame  Bilder  und  Gesichte,  die  das  Buch  erfiillen,  nicht 
selbst  erdacht  und  ertraumt,  sie  sind  nicht  das  Produkt  seiner 
frommen  Phantasie,  sondern  sie  sind  reine  gottliche  Offen¬ 
barung”  (p.  9). 

The  angels  of  the  seven  churches  he  takes  to  be  real  an¬ 
gels — “Wir  glauben  an  die  Damonen,  an  die  Fursten  und 
Gewaltigen,  die  in  der  Luft  herrschen,  wie  Paulus  bezeugt. 
Warum  glauben  wir  nicht  ebenso  real  an  die  Engel  und  in 
ihren  Dienst  hier  in  der  Gemeinde?”  (p.  28).  So  teaches  the 
whole  Bible,  he  says;  cf.  Jacob  and  his  vision,  Joshua  at 
Jericho,  Peter  in  jail,  etc. 

The  summons  for  John  to  go  up  into  heaven  is  in  order 
to  see  and  understand  “das  Geheimnis  Gottes  und  seiner  Welt- 
regierung  .  .  .  das  letze  Ziel,  das  letzte  Gericht,  die 

letzte  Vollendung  der  Welt,  alles  in  Christus,  durch  Chris- 
tus,  zu  Christus  hin”  (pp.  40,  41).  He  does  not  face  the 
problem  of  whether  this  ascension  marks  the  rapture  of  the 
church  in  symbol,  but  he  does  say  that  the  24  elders  repre¬ 
sent  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
the  apostolic  band  of  the  New  Testament.  He  appears  to 
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lake  for  griinted  that  the  saints  have  been  assembled  there 
for  participation  in  the  coming  kingdom.  Whether  he  means 
that  the  event  takes  place  at  that  point  in  the  unfolding 
drama  or  later  is  not  clear.  “Johannes  sieht  also  den  Einen 
auf  dem  Thron,  umgeben  von  seiner  vollendeten  Gemeinde 
Alien  und  Neuen  Bundes,  von  der  vollendeten,  triumphieren- 
den  Kirche.  Ja,  Gott  will  seine  durch  seinem  Sohn  erloste 
Gemeinde  um  sich  haben,  dass  sie  teilhabe  an  seiner  himm- 
li.schen  Herrlichkeit,  an  seiner  himmlischen  Regierung”  (p. 
43).  He  says  it  represents  the  fulfillment  of  Christ’s  high- 
prie.stly  prayer,  that  those  whom  God  had  given  Christ  might 
be  with  Him  and  see  His  glory.  _ 

The  second  coming  of  the  Lord  our  author  views  as  does 
F.  Godet,  whom  he  quotes,  as  being  in  three  phases:  (1)  der 
Abgang  (departure),  (2)  sein  Kommen  (the  actual  pro- 
gre.ssive  coming),  and  (3)  der  Ankunft  (the  arrival).  It  is 
noted  that  Dr.  Norman  B.  Harrison  in  his  latest  brochure, 
Hin  Comivf/,  develops  something  of  the  same  idea  under  three 
heads:  the  expectant  farmer  who  plants  his  field  and  waits 
for  the  time  of  harvest,  when  he  actually  reaps;  the  ex¬ 
pectant  mother  who  has  the  experience  of  motherhood  from 
the  moment  of  her  consciousness  of  conception,  but  who 
actually  becomes  a  mother  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
when  the  baby  “comes”  in  fact,  i.e.,  arrives;  and  then  this 
one  of  the  journey.  Schneider  dates  the  Abgang  at  the  ascen¬ 
sion  of  the  Lord  and  Pentecost,  and  Revelation  1-3  concerns 
itself  therewith.  Das  Kommen  extends  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  hence,  and  is  pictured  in  chapters  4-19,  while  the 
actual  Ankunft,  the  visible  appearing  in  the  clouds  with 
glory,  is  described  in  chapters  20-22.  Dr.  Harrison  goes  on 
to  develop  the  idea  of  the  personal  experience  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  and  to  set  it  over  against  the  event,  to  re- 
.solve  the  apparent  conflict  between  the  two  lines  of  revela¬ 
tion,  the  one  indicating  an  immediate  return  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  other  the  indefinite  aspect.  (See  His 
Coming,  pp.  lOff.  and  52ff.) 

Schneider’s  doctrine  of  the  church  is  interesting  at  many 
points.  He  holds  the  one  Body:  “nicht  wir  konnen  die 
Einheit  schaffen,  sie  ist  schon  da  in  Jesus  Christus”  (p.  26). 
He  makes  the  woman  of  chapter  12  to  be  the  church  in  its 
larger  sense;  the  birth  of  the  man-child,  the  incarnation  of 
Christ ;  and  the  fleeing  into  the  wilderness,  the  separation 
of  the  church  from  the  world  (p.  126).  He  is  not  sure 
whether  the  millennial  kingdom  is  to  be  a  literal  thousand 
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years  or  not  (on  this  point  consult  our  review  of  The  Mo¬ 
mentous  Event,  in  the  last  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra).  But 
he  is  sure  that  it  will  take  place  and  holds  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  it  to  be  literally  fulfilled.  His  26th  sermon  is  en¬ 
titled  “Der  Triumph  Jesu  Christi”  and  it  is  definitely  de¬ 
veloped  chronologically,  not  merely  philosophically. 

The  book,  being  in  sermon  form,  is  easy  reading,  and 
would  bless  the  hearts  of  German-reading  believers  every¬ 
where,  even  though  it  might  not  conform  exactly  to  their 
own  prophetic  interpretations.  Each  message  ends  with  an 
exhortation  summarizing  and  applying  each  passage. 

The  Story  of  Jesus  in  the  World’s  Literature.  Edited 

by  Edward  Wagenknecht.  With  illustrations  by  Fritz 

Kredel.  Creative  Age  Press,  New  York.  473  pp.  and 

indexes.  $5.00. 

The  Bible  has  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  literature 
down  through  the  ages,  as  it  has  on  many  other  phases  of 
life  and  endeavor.  The  study  of  the  Biblical  allusions  in 
literature  is  a  profitable  and  interesting  one.  Here  we  have 
something  a  little  more  than  such  a  study — a  collection  from 
literature  of  whole  pieces,  and  selections  from  pieces,  that 
deal  more  directly  with  the  Biblical  materials  themselves. 
These  works  are  to  be  distinguishd  from  religious  writing  as 
such,  in  that  here  the  writers  are  for  the  most  part  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  religious  circles,  but  rather  in  the  literary. 
The  title  is  a  little  ambitious,  it  would  seem,  as  the  selections 
are  largely  from  English  and  American  literature  of  the  last 
century. 

The  design  of  the  book  is  helpful,  the  work  consisting  of 
nine  parts  beginning  with  “His  Coming,”  and  ending  with 
“Christ  Universal.”  Many  conservatives  will  raise  their 
eyebrows  at  the  inclusion  of  a  section  on  “Legends,”  but  one 
can  see  how  even  they  can  serve  a  purpose  by  way  of  in¬ 
terest  and  contrast.  Each  section  has  from  two  to  ten  sub¬ 
divisions,  indicating  that  the  editor  went  into  some  detail 
with  his  classifications.  A  theologian  would  notice  the  gaps 
in  the  material — the  great  prophetic  themes  and  the  more 
sombre  judgment  aspects  of  Christ’s  teaching  being  absent. 
Whether  these  aspects  were  not  discovered  in  literature  by 
the  editor,  or  whether  he  avoided  them,  he  alone  can  answer. 
But  the  policy  of  selecting  whole  units,  or  easily  detached 
sections,  from  the  literary  productions  likely  limited  the  field 
a  good  deal. 
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The  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  current  pop¬ 
ular  literature  that  is  concerned  with  the  Bible.  The  value 
of  it  to  a  minister  would  depend  upon  his  use  of  it.  The 
book  was  primarily  “designed  for  the  sheer  delight  of  read¬ 
ing”  (jacket),  but  if  a  preacher  uses  an  indexing  system  and 
would  index  the  book  by  subject  and  Scripture  passage, 
where  possible,  he  could  make  the  more  use  of  it.  The  in¬ 
dexes  in  the  book  cover  only  the  authors  and  works  included. 
Here  we  have  a  book  that  could  be  consulted  every  time  one 
preaches  or  teaches  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  likely  as  often 
as  not  some  quotation  could  be  found  that  would  lend  itself 
to  profitable  use.  We  have  a  suspicion  that  the  average 
preacher  is  missing  a  golden  opportunity  of  capturing  and 
holding  his  young  people’s  attention  and  interest  by  not  bring¬ 
ing  into  his  sermons  the  very  literature  and  other  subjects 
that  they  are  studying  in  school. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  way  of  indexing, 
in  the  first  selection,  Sigrid  Undset’s  “Christmas,”  there  is 
a  valuable  word  on  Antichrist  that  one  would  want  to  have 
at  hand  when  dealing  with  that  subject:  “Anti-Christ  when 
he  comes  will  suddenly  appear  as  a  full-grown  man.  He 
cannot  make  himself  so  small  and  humble  as  to  become  the 
son  of  a  woman,  for  has  he  not  brooded  for  aeons  over  his 
great  plan  of  revolt  and  world  destruction?”  (p.  4).  The 
section  on  the  Judas  tragedy  contains  two  interesting  pieces 
on  him  and  one  on  his  wife ! 

The  editor  would  have  served  a  useful  purpose  by  in¬ 
cluding  the  dates  of  the  authors  quoted,  and  of  the  piece, 
where  known,  and  by  tying  up  his  quotations  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  sources  so  that  one  who  wanted  to  consult  them  for  him¬ 
self  could  find  them  easily.  But  the  labor  already  expended 
as  it  is  must  have  been  tremendous. 

John  H.  Bennetch 

Have  You  Considered  Him?  By  Wilbur  M.  Smith.  Moody 

Press,  Chicago.  42  pp.  15c,  paper. 

Now  the  editor  of  Pelouhet’s  Select  Notes  has  written 
something  brief  for  the  unbeliever.  The  20th  century  with 
its  doubts,  criticism  of  the  past,  and  thoroughgoing  skepti¬ 
cism  is  met  here  by  an  argument  as  unanswerable  as  it  is 
compact.  Three  vital  points  in  apologetics  this  tract  covers: 
the  moral  character  of  the  Savior,  His  claims,  and  His  res¬ 
urrection,  all  of  which  is  prefaced  by  statements  on  the  his- 
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toricity  of  Christ  and  the  reliability  of  the  New  Testament 
records.  Dr.  Smith  has  benefited  the  church  once  again 
through  the  written  page  by  setting  forth  a  testimony  to  the 
Son  of  God  as  able  as  this. 

God’s  Masterpiece  .  .  .  Man’s  Body.  By  Arthur  I. 

Brown,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Ed.  Fundamental  Truth  Publish¬ 
ers,  Findlay,  Ohio.  352  pp.  $3.00. 

Fifty  more  of  the  popular  scientific  and  evangelistic  lec¬ 
tures  of  Dr.  Brown  appear  in  this  volume,  continuing  that 
kind  of  ministry  to  a  generation  sorely  in  need  of  such  a 
message.  The  present  book  from  the  author  of  “God  and 
You,  Miracles  of  Science,  Footprints  of  God,  and  Wonders 
of  the  Human  Body”  tells  in  eloquent,  pointed  fashion  about 
the  formation,  growth,  nourishment,  and  operation  of  the 
human  body — verily  “God’s  masterpiece  in  creation”  (in  the 
spiritual  realm  of  a  certainty,  and  possibly  in  the  physical 
as  well,  following  Dr.  Brown’s  intimation  to  that  effect). 
All  of  these  informal  talks  were  given  widely  over  radio.  A 
sure  indication  of  their  value  and  accuracy  comes  from  the 
experience  of  the  late  Dr.  Howard  Kelly,  one  of  the  “Big 
Four”  who  made  Johns  Hopkins  University  Hospital  famous, 
for  he  is  said  to  have  carried  in  his  pockets  an  earlier  and 
shorter  book  of  the  writer  for  a  long  time  “just  to  read  and 
get  from  it  the  information  it  contained.” 

ABC’s  OF  Salvation.  By  J.  J.  Van  Gorder.  Moody  Press, 

Chicago.  175  pp.  $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  26  well-outlined  mes¬ 
sages  on  the  general  theme  of  salvation,  all  arranged  in  al¬ 
phabetical  order  according  to  title.  They  are  written  by  a 
former  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Butler,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  now  engages  solely  in  Bible  Conference  teach¬ 
ing.  Says  the  writer  about  his  latest  book  of  alphabet  ser¬ 
mons:  “In  this  series  of  messages  on  ‘The  ABC’s  of  Salva¬ 
tion,’  no  attempt  is  made  to  define  all  the  terms  embraced  in 
the  word  salvation.  To  do  this  would  call  for  a  treatise  on 
systematic  theology.  Instead,  we  have  gone  through  the 
Word  and  picked  out  certain  words,  phrases,  incidents,  per¬ 
sonages,  etc.,  and  tried  to  bring  out,  in  a  homiletical  manner, 
illustrations  of  the  various  doctrines  bound  up  in  this  great 
word.  The  author  claims  no  exclusive  originality  in  many 
of  these  outlines.  Down  through  the  centuries,  from  the  early 
Fathers  to  this  present  day,  each  student  of  Scripture  doc- 


